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The Swarthmore Honors System 


By J. ROLAND PENNOCK 


A Review of the Beginnings and of the History of Thirty Years 


OTH for appreciation and for 

constructive criticism it is 

important to be familiar with 
the underlying philosophy of the 
honors program, with the criticisms 
to which it has been subjected, with 
the problems with which it has had 
to cope, and with the evidences of 
its success. It is also important, 
periodically, to reappraise the system. 
Changing conditions call for continual 
modifications in any institution; and 
sometimes they demand more radical 
recasting. 

It is a fact that for over twenty 
years now, the honors program has 
been subjected to no major changes. 
The system has been modified during 
these years by the gradual increase 
in the number of seminars offered, 
by some relaxation of the rules 
governing cross-divisional combina- 
tions of seminars, and by provision 
for graduation with six or seven 
seminars, rather than eight, under 
certain exceptional circumstances. 
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Nothing more spectacular; indeed 
virtually nothing else. During the 
same period, the course program has 
undergone numerous changes. Com- 
prehensive examinations in the major 
were introduced. Many so-called 
“practical” courses—that is, courses 
dealing with practice—were elimi- 
nated from the regular teaching pro- 
gram of the college. Indeed, progress 
has gone so far in this direction that 
some of them have been reintroduced 
into the curriculum! The four-course 
plan was established; and, again, a 
further turn of the cycle brought 
the re-establishment of five- 
course program for the first two years. 
Finally, in line with the prevailing 
trend against too early specialization, 
the core curriculum for the first 
two years was adopted. In view 
of all these changes, not to refer to 
what has been going on in the world 
outside, can it be that the honors 
system is not in need of a thorough 
overhauling? 
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The principles underlying honors 
work are few and simple. Most 
fundamental of all was the attack 
on what the initiator of honors 
work, Frank Aydelotte, denominated 
“the academic lockstep.” The pre- 
vailing system of instruction in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities, with 
its 15 or 16 classes, per week and its 
general emphasis on quantity of work 
done, or rather upon time spent in 
classes, laboratories, and preparation, 
assumed that all college students are 
substantially alike. It is obvious 
that the assumption is false. The 
honors system is based upon its 
denial; it is founded upon the con- 
viction that the prevailing course 
and credit-hour system cannot pos- 
sibly do justice to the disparity of 
talents and interests within a given 
student body. We are all well aware 
of the fact that people differ among 
themselves at least as widely in 
terms of intellectual ability as they 
do in terms of physical ability. A 
tennis match between Frank Sedgman 
and me would be a sorry sight to see, 
but probably no more so than a 
class in which a potential Einstein 
was held to the pace of the most 
unmathematically minded student in 
college. In both cases the suffering 
would be mutual—the gain to anyone 
insignificant. Intellectual differences 
are not confined to matters of ability. 
Some have more intellectual curiosity 
than others; some are more intel- 
lectually ambitious; some are more 
industrious. Nor is it solely a matter 
of different potentialities; equally, 
it is a question of rate and stage of 
development. Some attain to intel- 
lectual maturity long before their 
contemporaries. We hear much now- 
adays of “late bloomers”; there are 
also “early bloomers.” 
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ANY schools have for a long 
time sectioned classes in the 
effort to put together students who 
excelled in one or more of the respects 
just mentioned. The honors system, 
however, is based upon more than 
the idea that the fast movers should 
not be held back by those who are 
less ready to proceed at a rapid pace. 
It assumes that the best education 
for students with intenser intellectual 
interest, greater maturity, or higher 
level of ability not only is in separate 
groups but also involves a different 
method. The honors method was 
not developed all at once. It was 
gradually evolved over a period of 
years. Nor was it ever conceived 
as an end in itself. Rather it was 
the product of the attempt to carry 
out certain principles basic to the 
attainment of a liberal education by 
the kinds of students in question. 
What are these principles? I shall 
enumerate them with little or no 
elaboration, for I think that the way 
in which the Swarthmore honors sys- 
tem provides for them—perhaps also 
the ways in which it could provide 
more fully—will be self-evident. Nor 
do I think that they need justification. 
At this stage, I believe we need less to 
be convinced than reminded of the 
propositions on which the honors 
system rests. First, then, it is 
assumed that each student should 
be given a great deal of freedom of 
choice as to how he should achieve 
his objectives. What books to read, 
how much to read, and when to do 
it—these decisions, within the limits 
set by the fact of participation in a 
co-operative endeavor, should be left 
to the individual. Of guidance, there 
should be plenty; but discipline should 
come from within. 
A second principle, or ideal, is 
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that of concentration on a few sub- 
jects, and on selected topics within 
those subjects, rather than on com- 
pleteness of coverage. Partly, this 
is a matter of what we might call 
anti-dilettantism, which would be 
a sound principle for any educational 
system. Partly, however, it is 
founded on the belief that the student 
with exceptional ability or intellectual 
curiosity may be trusted to fill in 
gaps in his knowledge on his own. 
For such students, especially, formal 
college education can safely con- 
centrate upon the development of 
critical attitudes, of sound methods 
of analysis, and of scholarly standards, 
while leaving the accumulation of 
large areas of important information 
to be taken care of in other ways. 

As a third ideal, closely related 
to the one just discussed, we stress 
reading classics, the works of great 
men themselves, rather than reading 
about them. The textbook is little 
used in honors work. Perhaps it is 
always a makeshift; most certainly 
the honors student can profit by 
richer fare. 

The fourth principle can perhaps 
be described most succinctly as that 
of minimizing the réle of the teacher. 
In its positive aspect, it presents 
two phases: the encouragement of 
self-education and of “each-other” 
education. For the honors student, 
much of the time usually spent in 
recitation and also in lectures is 
wasted. Give him a library and 
some time to think and he will 
educate himself in large measure. 
Throw him into contact with other 
students with similar interests and 
abilities, both in seminars and in 
even less formal groups, and the 
process will be furthered. The honors 
student should be able to have close 
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contact, the most intimate intel- 
lectual interchange, with his instruc- 
tors; but in total he should require 
less of their time because he is 
educationally self-reliant and inclined 
to profit from the resources offered 
by his fellow-students. 

Finally, the last principle can be 
described in connection with the 
mechanism designed to effectuate it. 
I refer to the device of postponing 
examinations until the end of the 
honors program. This postponement, 
incidentally, is far more important 
than the institution of outside exam- 
iners. Its virtue is twofold. Since 
all the examinations come together, 
it provides an incentive for each 
individual to integrate, for himself, 
the whole body of work he has done 
during the last two years of his 
college career. Moreover, to accom- 
plish this purpose, the student is 
virtually forced to place a salutary 
emphasis upon theory, upon organi- 
zation, and upon general principles. 


T IS to be noted that I have not 

included the general philosophy 
underlying all liberal education. For 
example, I have said nothing about 
the development of critical faculties 
or of the art of self-expression. I 
have confined myself to principles 
thought to have special application 
to honors students. It is my belief 
that there will be little inclination 
to dispute the continuing soundness 
of these principles. 

Moreover, if we examine the trends 
in educational theory during the past 
thirty years, we find little that 
suggests the need for alteration in 
the honors system. I do not mean 
that we should not be influenced by 
changes in educational theory, al- 
though it has been said that one 
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should never chase after a bus, a 
woman, or an educational theory, 
because another will be along in 
ten minutes. The fact is that the 
honors program has largely antici- 
pated those trends. For instance, 
the emphasis upon the value of group 
experience, of co-operative education 
of students by students, finds ample 
expression in the seminar system. 
The stress on Great Books, a more 
controversial tenet of certain educa- 
tional theorists, finds at least partial 
application in connection with the 
third of the principles just discussed. 
Perhaps the most widely prevailing 
line of thought in this area today 
is the insistence that specialization 
has gone too far and too fast, and 
that the free elective system has 
been abused, with the effect of 
depriving our educated citizens of a 
common body of knowledge essential 
to culture and citizenship. To meet 
this problem, Swarthmore has intro- 
duced a core curriculum for the first 
two years. This supplementation 
of the honors program has undoubt- 
edly added greatly to its value. 
Finally, the powerful impact of John 
Dewey’s invocation to “learn by 
doing” still makes itself felt through- 
out the educational world. While I 
do not believe that it is necessary 
for college students to build pyramids 
in order to learn about them, or to 
re-fight the First World War to 
understand its significance, I have a 
high regard for the educational value 
of work experience closely related to 
subjects of academic study. The 
study of public administration, for 
example, is far more meaningful to 
a student who has spent a summer 
working for a government agency 
than it can possibly be to one who 
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has not had this experience. I am 
firmly convinced that here is an area 
where the college should take greater 
responsibility. We should give both 
stimulation and assistance to students 
to spend their summers, and perhaps 
even terms off from college, in work 
opportunities that will contribute 
to their education. 

It is my conclusion, then, that 
the fundamental principles under- 
lying the honors program are sound— 
as sound today as they were when 
they were adopted thirty years ago. 
If space permitted, much concrete 
evidence in support of this judgment 
could be advanced. The testimony 
of students who have gone through 
the system provides one of the 
richest sources of such evidence. A 
few years ago this kind of data was 
systematically sought by means of a 
questionnaire sent to all of our honors 
graduates. The replies were over- 
whelmingly favorable. The records 
of that large proportion of our honors 
students who go on to graduate school 
and the comments of their instructors 
point to the same conclusion. 


O CONSIDERATION of the 

honors system would be com- 
plete without giving attention to 
some of the criticisms that have 
been directed against it. I have 
selected four of the most persistent 
of these criticisms for brief discussion. 
First is the claim that honors work 
involves overspecialization. To con- 
fine Juniors and Seniors to the study 
of three of the conventional fields 
of academic study, and those three 
normally within a single Division, 
it has frequently been charged, is 
to sacrifice too many of the values 
of a broad education. In _ large 
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measure, the answers to this criticism 
have already been stated, or at least 
implied. It should be further noted, 
however, that the honors program, 
although confining each student to 
three subjects, does not suffer from 
the kind of specialization that in- 
volves vocationalism. When concen- 
tration in a given area of study 
leads, as it so often does, to dealing 
with the application of principles 
rather than with the study of the 
principles themselves, when it seeks 
to create technicians, then liberal 
education has ceased. But when 
“specialization” means only that a 


given field is studied deeply and 
thoroughly enough so that one is able 
to move around in it with some degree 
of intellectual sophistication, with 
that feeling of comprehensive under- 
standing that comes from having 


facts integrated by an adequate theo- 
retical structure, and with that self- 
confidence and precision of thought 
that come from a firm factual 
foundation—then specialization is the 
very sine qua non of a liberal 
education. 

To be sure, integration, that over- 
worked word in the vocabulary of 
current educational theory, should 
be sought between subjects as well 
as within them. For this purpose, 
however, educators are all too prone 
to put their faith in special “inte- 
grating’? courses. This is a job 
that is done best when it is done by 
each student for himself, for what 
is required is a hand-tailored job. 
The honors student, by definition, 
should have both the ability and the 
inclination to perform it for himself. 
We have already seen how the 
system of postponed examinations 
contributes to this end. I do not 
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mean, however, to disavow all faculty 
responsibility in this matter. In fact, 
I suspect that it would represent a 
distinct advance if seminar instructors 
assigned more papers that called for 
combining material from more than 
one seminar, and even from more 
than one field of study. 

Finally, it should be mentioned 
again that the present program for 
the first two years was specifically 
designed to complement the more 
specialized program of the last two 
years. 

It is sometimes said that honors 
work does not allow enough time 
for extra-curricular activities. On this 
point, I shall say very little. The 
fact of the matter is that some 
honors students find plenty of time 
for extra-curricular activities. Stu- 
dents have even been known to seek 
admission to honors work to avoid 
the burdensome interference of classes 
with their outside activities! More 
frequently, however, honors students 
come to set a somewhat lower value 
upon such activities than they pre- 
viously did. For this tendency there 
is a simple and fundamental explana- 
tion. Extra-curricular activities are 
valued partly because they give 
opportunities for independence and 
originality. If the honors student 
finds less need to seek for such outlets 
extra-curricularly, it only shows that 
the system is working as it should. 

Then there is the complaint that 
the honors program is undemocratic. 
In any literal sense, this criticism is 
not worthy of extended comment. 
I have already argued that different 
interests and capacities call for differ- 
ent treatment. What is a good 
education for one person is not 
necessarily good for another. If the 
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honors system is undemocratic, so 
also is a system that excludes from 
college students who fail to meet 
certain academic standards; but few 
would hold to this position. Democ- 
racy requires equality of opportunity, 
not the same treatment for all. 

It may be objected, however, that 
the distinction between honors work 
and course work is too sharp, that 
students do not fall neatly into one 
of two categories—the honors type 
and the course type—and that, 
accordingly, the college should pro- 
vide opportunities of greater variety, 
more evenly graduated along the 
scale of ability. It is possible to 
dismiss this argument as a counsel 
of perfection, pointing out that in 
providing two different systems, each 
of which has within itself considerable 
flexibility to enable it to be accom- 
modated to students with varying 
intensities of interest and levels of 
ability, we are doing as much as can 
be expected and more than is common. 
I am not sure, however, that this 
answer is adequate. I should, there- 
fore, like to give some consideration 
to each of two proposed solutions. 


HE proposal most commonly 
advanced is to permit the regular 
combination of honors and course 
work in the program of any given 


student. That is to say, in the 
extreme, students might be permitted 
‘to carry any number of seminars 
from one to eight, according to their 
preference. Presumably the honors 
degree, if it were retained at all 
under this system, would be confined 
to those students who met the present 
requirements; but otherwise honors 
seminars and regular courses could 
be co-mingled without restraint. 
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Seminars would be regularly com- 
posed of some students who were 
seeking the honors degree and others 
who were not. 

I suspect it often seems to stu- 
dents that, in resisting such pro- 
posals, the faculty is being arbitrary. 
Yet it is my firm conviction that 
honors work as we know it, as a 
distinct system with high prestige, 
attracting to the college students of 
exceptional ability and maturity and 
providing the conditions and the 
stimulus for such students to do their 
best work and reach their fullest 
development, would gradually but 
surely die out, if the proposed change 
were made. Before attempting to 
indicate why this is so, let me say 
a word with regard to an argument 
that is often made on the other side. 
Undoubtedly, it is said, it was neces- 
sary in the early years to give special 
protection to the honors program, to 
shore it up with artificial props, as 
by compelling students to take the 
full program or none at all. But 
surely, the argument continues, the 
system has now established itself 
beyond the need of such support. 
Or, alternatively, if it cannot stand 
without assistance, that fact is proof 
that it does not deserve to stand. 
Although this line of argument has a 
certain surface plausibility, I believe 
it is utterly fallacious. All civiliza- 
tion is supported by “artificial,” 
that is man-made, props. Anyone 
who has cultivated a garden or tried 
to maintain a lawn should see the 
error of the proposition, at once. 
He knows that the battle against 
nature is unending. He knows that 
the most valued plant is frequently 
the most fragile, and that the bare 
spot in the lawn will quickly be 
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filled by crab grass, not by Kentucky 
blue, unless he takes vigorous counter- 
active measures. 

Accordingly, if one is convinced 
of the value of a system or institution, 
he should guard against the begin- 
nings of change when they are in the 
direction favored by human weakness. 
In this case, the weakness in question 
is the normal desire to avoid facing 
honors examiners in the more difficult 
subjects, or in those subjects least 
central to one’s major interests. One 
of the most striking differences be- 
tween the Swarthmore honors system 
and such systems in most other 
institutions lies in the fact that our 
honors programs are not confined to 
the work in the major subject but 
include all of the student’s work 
during his last two years. This fact 
gives our system its distinctiveness 
and much of its value. Yet it is 


precisely this characteristic that would 


tend to be lost if students were 
regularly given the option of taking 
a partial honors program. My con- 
clusion is not grounded upon a priori 
reasoning; but unfortunately I cannot 
give the concrete evidence upon 
which it is based. That evidence 
consists in my own experience of the 
pressures and tendencies always at 
work within the system, as I have 
observed them throughout the years. 


HERE is another reason why 

I believe the honors program 
and the course program must be 
kept sharply distinct. By no means 
all the value that students and 
faculty alike derive from the honors 
program is a product of the method 
alone. It is also a product of the 
high intellectual morale of the par- 
ticipants. A relatively small, select, 
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and distinct group, working together 
with a common consciousness of 
community of objectives and stand- 
ards—this is the prerequisite for such 
morale. Any substantial modifica- 
tion of these conditions will inevitably 
bring disintegration of the high spirit, 
the buoyancy, the zeal, that they 
breed. 

I turn now to another possible 
solution to the problem of narrowing 
the gap between the honors and 
course methods of instruction. Here 
I do not propose to go into any detail 
but merely to suggest what seems to 
me to be a more profitable line of 
reform than the one I have just been 
considering. The kind of change I 
have in mind would involve no 
modification of the honors system at 
all, but it would involve revisions in 
the course system. How much is 
called for goes beyond what I propose 
to investigate today. I would suggest, 
however, that the sound approach to 
such an investigation would be to ask 
ourselves to what extent the principles 
enumerated earlier as being distinctive 
to honors work are applicable to 
students in the course program. I 
suspect that the use of groups small 
enough to be productive of group 
morale and effective for the process 
of “each-other education” has great 
possibilities in this area. Perhaps 
some of the other principles could also 
be profitably applied. I shall say no 
more about it. I mention it merely 
because it does provide the possibility 
for an answer to the charge that 
the honors program undemocratically 
reserves for a few, benefits that all 
should be free to enjoy. The answer 
is that, without impairing the integ- 
rity of the honors program, it 1s 

[Continued on page 106) 
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The University Student in Germany 


By GEORGE P. SCHMIDT 


A Timely Summary of Facts from German Sources 


ROMINENT among those who 

will furnish the answer to the 

vexing question of the political 
and mental health of Germany are 
the students at German universities 
and higher schools. Will they follow 
the example of an earlier generation 
of German students who led the fight 
for freedom in the age of Metternich, 
or are they once again, as in the late 
days of the Weimar Republic, with- 
drawing into the ivory tower or else 
succumbing to the latest version of 
the Nazi siren song? The answer is 
by no means clear. Such informa- 
tion as we have has been conflicting, 
some of it disquieting. But there is 
cause for hope as well as alarm. 
In West Germany there exists today 
a widespread student organization, 
known as the Association of German 
Student Bodies (Verband Deutscher 
Studentenschaften),' whose program of 
activities makes reassuring reading. 
Founded apparently on broad demo- 
cratic principles, this organization has 
displayed resolution and determina- 
tion as well as a deep attachment 
to liberty. No complete report or 
detailed analysis of the movement is 
possible as yet, for the information is 
too fragmentary; this article is, rather, 


IMy sources for this article have been: 
Hochschul-Informationen, a monthly sheet pub- 
lished by the Verband Deutscher Studentenschaften 
in Berlin; Kontakte, a similar pamphlet issued 
by the Congress for Cultural Freedom of Berlin and 
Frankfurt; several issues of the Mitteilungen fiir 
Dozenten und Studenten of the Free University of 


an attempt to present something of 
its aims and methods, and also a 
description of educational conditions 
in East Germany, in so far as they 
are discernible from the available 
bulletins of the Verband. 

“You have freedom but you don’t 
value it,” reproachfully observed a 
refugee teacher from the Soviet zone 
in the course of a conversation with 
West German university leaders in 
Berlin at the time of the youth 
festival in the summer of 1951. He 
went on to challenge them to do 
something to sustain the morale of the 
academic population of East Ger- 
many. The acceptance of that chal- 
lenge, by means of a_ systematic 
program of action designed to help 
their compatriots behind the Iron 
Curtain in every possible way, seems 
to be the principal objective of the 
Verband. Underlying all their activity 
is a sense of oneness with their 
fellow-Germans who have fallen under 
the Soviet heel. Whatever else it is, 
this student movement is first of all 
patriotic; it is imbued with a sense of 
the urgent need for national unity. 
Germany must and will be reunited, 
that is axiomatic. No one studying 
these student publications is left in 
doubt about their position on this 
question. “Gesamtdeutsch” is the term 


Berlin; and, for reliable data on external matters, 
the recent report of the Education Branch of 
H.1.C.0.G.: Postwar Changes in German Education 
(Frankfurt, September, 1951). 
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that recurs again and again. All 
questions of student or of general 
welfare are considered in terms of the 
whole of Germany. The proposal 
made by the legislature of the Soviet 
zone in September, 1951, for a joint 
discussion of the problem of German 
unity elicits the comment: “Surely 
there is no one in all Germany who 
does not long with all his heart for the 
unification of our common country.” 

Strong as their national aspirations 
are, however, the students do not 
demand reunion with their fellows of 
the East Zone at any price, for they 
have not the slightest intention of 
purchasing national unity at the cost 
of submission to the Communist 
régime and the loss of liberty which 
this would entail. Here they are 
adamant. Reunion with East Ger- 
many is most desirable, but only on 
the basis of the freedom of the 
citizen in both zones. Their insistence 
on the fulfillment of this condition, 
repeated over and over, is reminiscent 
of political debates in our national 
past: Webster demanding “liberty 
and union,” Calhoun qualifying his 
allegiance to the Union as “next to 
our liberty the most dear.” The 
issues in Germany, to be sure, are 
not the same, but the sentiments are 
just as fervid. Not for a minute are 
these student leaders misled by Com- 
munist blandishments or trickery; 
the devious maneuvers of the Party 
line are an open book to them. 
In the afore-mentioned comment on 
the East-Zone proposal for an all- 
German consultation, the expressed 
desire for unity is immediately quali- 
fied: “‘Nobody will, however, be 
deceived by this offer, which means 
little or nothing.” There follows an 
open letter to Otto Grotewohl, premier 
of the East Zone, which makes crystal 
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clear the writer’s utter lack of confi- 
dence in Grotewohl’s hollow appeals 
to humanity and brotherly love, in 
view of the well-known terroristic 
pee and the suppression of all 

uman freedoms by the government 
of the Soviet-controlled ‘German 
Democratic Republic.” 

Similar sentiments were voiced at a 
meeting of students and faculty of the 
Free University of Berlin in honor of 
the professors and students who had 
fallen victim to the Nazi and Soviet 
terror in the recent past. The ad- 
dresses delivered and the letters read 
on this occasion reveal a consciousness 
of purpose and a determination to 
continue the fight for legality, justice, 
and liberty which are most moving 
and heartening. Consider these sen- 
tences, quoted from the defense of one 
of the Nazi victims, Kurt Huber, 
charged late in the war with resisting 
the Hitler régime: 

... As a German citizen, a German 
university professor and a politically 
responsible individual I consider it not 
only my right but my duty to... 
disclose and oppose obvious evils [in the 
body politic]. It was my purpose to 
rouse the students not to... any acts 
of violence but to a moral realization of 
these grave defects, and a return to 
ethical principles and a state based on law 
and justice (Rechtsstaat). 

Huber paid for his audacity with 
his life. 


| all the intensity of their 


patriotism, the students’ desire 
for a national resurgence goes hand in 
hand with a genuine concern for 
international conciliation. No chau- 
vinistic note emerges from the pages of 
their publications, nor does an escapist 
neutralism form any part of their 
calculations. On the contrary, the 
leaders seem aware that the fight for 
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freedom and justice is essentially 
international. There is repeated men- 
tion of the activities of university 
students in other countries; references 
to the affairs of British, Dutch, 
American, Czech, and Polish students 
sprinkle the pages; all narrow nation- 
alism is rejected, while the United 
Nations and the ultimate union of all 
Europe are regarded with approval. 
Racial antipathies have no place in 
their program: with their faces firmly 
set against anti-Semitism in all its 
forms they have endorsed, for exam- 
ple, the appeal of a Hamburg munici- 
pal magistrate for reconciliation with 
the Jews. When university students 
in Gottingen and Freiburg protested 
against the showing of the film, 
Hanna Amon, as anti-Semitic, and 
were involved in street fights as a 
result, the faculty came to their 
support. In a statement signed by 


forty-six professors, the protesting 
students, though the form of their 
protest is not approved in all details, 
are commended for their sense of 
political responsibility and their will- 
ingness to resist all anti-Semitic and 


anti-democratic tendencies in the 
community. The same issue of Kon- 
takte that reports this incident carries 
several pages of trenchant criticism 
of neofascistic literature which is 
appearing in the postwar German 
press. One reads these comments 
with mixed emotions. The apparent 
volume of this literature, coming so 
soon after the collapse of the Nazi 
Reich, is alarming; but it is reassuring, 
at the same time, to know that at 
least one courageous group of intel- 
lectuals is meeting it head on. 


UT actions speak louder than 
words. Fully aware of this, the 
students do not allow their con- 
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victions to be dissipated in idle talk 
but channel them into energetic, 
sometimes dangerous, action. Their 
program seems to concentrate on 
two kinds of activity, both aimed 
primarily at the East Zone. The 
first is a well-organized relief program 
for their indigent colleagues across 
the border, the second a systematic 
revelation of social and cultural con- 
ditions there. In all the institutions 
of higher learning in the Bundes- 
republik (West Germany) and in the 
Free University of Berlin, regular 
collections are undertaken for the 
relief and support of students and 
professors in the Soviet Zone. By 
the autumn of 1951 this aid was 
reaching some thirty thousand indi- 
viduals. When one takes into account 
the limited means of the students in 
West Germany, many of whom are 
themselves hovering on the margin 
of existence, this collection of funds 
takes on added significance. Most 
of the money goes to supplement the 
inadequate food rations, to purchase 
medicines, and to procure scientific 
and professional books. One of the 
many appeals ends in the reminder 
that, in spite of their straitened cir- 
cumstances, Western students ought 
not to begrudge money gifts, which 
are the least they can contribute, for 


. . . one thing that money cannot buy is 
the boon which all of us in the West 
enjoy: personal freedom. The university 
student in the Bundesrepublik is not in 
constant danger as is his brother in the 
Soviet zone. We can therefore properly 
expect him to share the anxieties of the 
latter and to try to alleviate the needs of 
his friends in the Soviet zone so far as lies 
in his power. 


Of even greater interest to the 
American reader is the character of 
life in the East Zone as it emerges 
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from these pages. Personal items, 
biographical bits, extracts from lec- 
tures and educational directives, com- 
bine to create a vivid and apparently 
authentic picture. Much of this 
material, especially verbatim reports 
of class lectures by Communist pro- 
fessors, must have been smuggled out 
at great personal risk to the sender. 
When well-known professors disap- 
pear, when a renowned scholar is 
tortured and murdered in a con- 
centration camp, Hochschul-Informa- 
tionen gives the details, complete 
with name, place, and date. Here 
are a few examples, chosen at random. 
We read of a prominent member of a 
medical faculty, condemned to a 
twelve-hour day as a hod carrier, 
beaten when he failed to lift the 
extra-heavy load, kept in an under- 
ground cell at night, until he died. 
And he is one of many. All teachers 
in the Russian zone of Berlin have 
had to sign a pledge never to visit 
the West sector; students are soon 
to be subjected to the same pledge. 
Numerous scholars, mentioned by 
name and position, are reported as 
having escaped to the West. Fifty 
Communist Party members on the 
philosophy faculty of the University 
of Leipzig were recently purged from 
the Party rolls. Four students are 
named who have been selected for a 
term of study in Moscow. Several 
law students—again names are men- 
tioned—were given a better examina- 
tion mark and a higher ranking than 
their work merited because they had 
been active promoters of the Party 
line. The professors of the Uni- 
versity of Halle were ordered to 
initiate a correspondence with some 
colleague or other in the West, the 
contents of their letters to conform 
to minute directives issuing from 
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Party headquarters. Two instructors 
of the Brandenburg Landeshochschule 
have disappeared, presumably as 
punishment for their poor job of 
organizing the World Youth Festival 
in Berlin last summer. Requests for 
information about educational policies 
coming in to East Zone universi- 
ties from Western nations may be 
answered only with special permission 
of the board for higher education. 


HAT these policies are, is also 

made perfectly clear. We are 
given the text of the Party resolutions 
of February, 1951, dealing with the 
objectives of higher education. If 
German universities, so run the resolu- 
tions, are not to lag behind others of 
the Communist world in ideological 
development, there is required, first 
of all, “irreconcilable warfare against 
all bourgeois ideologies, bourgeois 
objectivism and cosmopolitanism, and 
against democratic socialism in all 
universities and higher schools.” The 
official curriculum reflects these resolu- 
tions, and includes a basic course of 
study in the science of society which 
consists of: The Foundations of 
Marxism-Leninism, to be taken by 
all students, regardless of their major 
interest (Fachrichtung), in the first 
and second years; The Foundations 
of Political Economy in the third 
year; Dialectic and Historic Material- 
ism in the fourth year. That is the 
core curriculum, the foundation of all 
wisdom in the Communist world, as 
it was worked out in the schools of 
the Soviet Union and is now rammed 
down the throats of all communist- 
dominated countries. 

In order to ensure the success of 
the new program, various devices are 
used. Professors who show unusual 
zeal and ingenuity in setting up the 
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Marx-Lenin curriculum can count on 
bonuses and other special privileges. 
In the competition for admission to 
the university, farmers and laborers 
and their children have the highest 
priority. In fact, new farmer-labor 
faculties are being established in all 
the higher schools, and instructors in 
these echiien seem to advance faster 
than their colleagues in other divi- 
sions. With the entire weight of the 
Party and the government behind 
them, this is hardly surprising. Nor 
is it surprising to read that at Halle, 
for example, courses in Romance 
literature and English literature have 
been discontinued for lack of demand, 
or that the history of European art 
has been canceled in favor of Russian 
art. It is at Halle, too, that students 
with two unexcused class cuts in a 
course in the Russian language will 
receive no credit for the course nor 
be permitted to continue it the 
second semester. By way of positive 
encouragement for the study of Rus- 
sian, the Soviet Academy of Sciences 
has presented the University of Jena 
with a copy of the collected essays, 
by various Soviet scholars, written in 
honor of Stalin’s seventieth birthday; 
while at Halle a special reading room 
has been fitted out with Russian 
works on science and social science, 

lus the inevitable Marx and Engels. 
t is in the light of developments such 
as these, no doubt, that a Soviet 
information officer told a group of 
young people’s leaders that German 
would soon be unnecessary, since all 
Germans were rapidly learning Rus- 
sian, but that, in view of the impend- 
ing collapse of the capitalist world, 
it was increasingly important for 
Russians to learn English and French. 

The crowning humiliation, for any- 
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one reared in the tradition of solid 
German scholarship, comes at the 
end. When, after successful com- 
pletion of all his courses, the candidate 
for a degree presents himself for his 
final oral examinations, he finds that 
even this time-honored academic cus- 
tom has been prostituted to the 
exigencies of the Party line. At the 
University of Leipzig, we are informed, 
the candidate is focal by an examining 
committee of four, only one of whom 
represents the university. The other 
three are a government official, a 
member of the Communist youth 
group, and a labor representative 
(Werktaetiger). Whatever the exam- 
inee’s profession or major interest, he 
will be questioned on Communist 
ideology. Stalin’s contribution to the 
science of linguistics, the significance 
of this or that Party theoretician, the 
latest directives of the central office 
of education—his handling of such 
questions will make or break the 
candidate. If now and then he suc- 
ceeds in directing the questioning 
toward his field of research, he is 
likely to be met by blank stares of 
total incomprehension. One young 
woman, of known competence in the 
field of Germanic philology, was 
rejected because her thesis laid too 
little stress on “‘the works of Comrade 
Stalin.” In short, higher degrees 
and admittance to a_ professional 
career in the Soviet Zone seem to be 
based no longer on intellectual excel- 
lence or experience in one’s field but 
on ideological correctness and zeal in 
hewing to the Party line. 


YMPTOMATIC, too, of the dis- 
appearance of intellectual integ- 
rity are the quoted passages from 
lectures and articles by professors in 
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the East Zone, in comment on the 
new educational trends. Most of 
these, as might be expected, mouth 
fulsome praise of the authorities for 
making the progressive’ science of 
Marx and Lenin, as well as Soviet 
educational techniques, available to 
the universities of the “German 
Democratic Republic.” Some of the 
eulogies, one feels, were pronounced 
under pressure or with tongue in 
cheek; at any rate, the editorial staff 
of the bulletins, as well as their 
informants from the East Zone, are 
quite aware of the nature of these 
utterances and discount them freely. 
The task of converting the East 
German academicians to the new 
philosophy has obviously not all been 
clear sailing. Here and there one 
senses reluctance to be pushed around, 
if not open opposition. The “‘his- 
torical comrades” in particular have 


been strangely obstinate and difficult 
to persuade, slow to reorganize their 
courses or to purge their lectures of 
the last vestiges of bourgeois dross 
and steep them in the golden truths 


of Marx-Lenin-Stalin wisdom. The 
revision of history textbooks, a hot 
potato which no reputable scholar 
wants to handle, is proceeding far too 
slowly. And so three hundred teachers 
of history (presumably in the entire 
school system and not only in the 
universities) have been dismissed for 
sabotaging the teaching of history. 


HE over-all picture that is drawn 

for us in these admittedly incom- 
plete and fragmentary sources is 
rather a depressing one. To see 
world-renowned universities, at the 
moment of their return to the light 
after the prolonged intellectual black- 
out of the Hitler régime, plunged into 
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the even deeper night of Soviet- 
Communist tyranny, is not a pleasant 
prospect for any one concerned about 
the future of intellectual freedom on 
which Western civilization rests. En- 
couraging, on the other hand, is the 
spectacle of a group of students and 
professors on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain proceeding with gallant deter- 
mination and with a clear sense of 
direction to salvage or re-establish 
those values in their war-torn country. 
One wonders what success they are 
having. Is their resolute stand stem- 
ming the Communist tide, and will 
it also choke off the neo-Nazi move- 
ment that is beginning to alarm 
Western Europe and America? We 
do not know. How numerous the 
supporters of the Verband are, and 
what proportion of German intel- 
lectuals and German youth are favor- 
ably inclined to it, the pamphlets 
themselves do not reveal. In all 
probability the actively participating 
members of the group represent only 
a minor fraction of the total university 
population. Opposed to them are 
other groups, perhaps just as numer- 
ous, made up of the fascist-minded, 
with anti-Semitic coloring, who look 
back nostalgically to the vanished 
glories of the Third Reich. Some- 
where between these two is the 
remainder of the student body, the 
majority in all likelihood, whose 
motto is “a plague on both your 
houses,” and who are interested only 
in completing their university course 
in the shortest possible time and in 
launching a career. That would seem 
to be the situation, admittedly over- 
simplified, in the universities of the 
Federal Republic today. How this 
unstable equilibrium will eventually 
resolve itself, time alone can tell. 
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American Investment in German 
Universities 


By MARJORIE CARPENTER . 


Progress Made between Two Workshops 


OW that the United States 
N has ceased to “‘occupy” Ger- 

many it is worth while to 
take stock of our investments during 
the days when the High Commissioner 
for Germany was making every effort 
to aid the country not only in eco- 
nomic recovery but also in the more 
difficult task of acquiring a different 
attitude, a different set of values. 
The schools and youth groups made 
a natural first point of approach. 
The universities were ignored at the 
beginning, probably because of the 
difficulty in approaching this citadel 
of tradition. However, it soon became 
clear that to the German—more than 
to the American—the university is a 
symbol of the national mind at its 
best. The professor in Germany is 
not an object of ridicule, he is a man 
with prestige. The university had to 
be recognized as a very important 
approach to any basic change in the 
attitudes of the German people. 

The High Commissioner for Ger- 
many through the Office of Public 
Affairs, Education Branch, asked J. J. 
ay dean of the University 
of Louisville, to come to Germany 
and see what could be done to bring 
teaching in line with the problems of 
the day and the best of the methods 
of the Western world. The pressure 
for investigation and change came 


from a group which was small but 
worth encouraging. There were sev- 
eral liberal groups in the universities— 
student leaders, professors, and direc- 
tors who were a sizable minority in 
every university. It was not-neces- 
sary to create interest—it was already 
there. All that was needed was to en- 
courage the existing desire for change. 

The High Commissioner! and _ his 
wife were impressed with the needs of 
student groups and were instrumental 


in providing them with comfortable 


dormitories. Mr. Oppenheimer did 
not allow himself to be swamped by 
paper work, but he met students, 
young instructors, professors, rectors, 
and Landministers of education. 

The results are beginning to be 
apparent sooner than it would have 
been believed possible. After less 
than a year of preparatory and 
exploratory visits to the universities, 
Mr. Oppenheimer was able to assemble 
at Weilburg, Germany, in the summer 
of 1951, German professors interested 


1In addition to the High Commissioner, John J. 
McCloy, many interested officials made sig- 
nificant contributions: Shepherd Stone, who was 
chief of the Office of Public Affairs; James M. Read, 
chief of Educational and Cultural Relations; and 
— O. Riedl, head of the Education Branch. 

ven before Mr. Oppenheimer arrived in Germany 
spadework had been done by the university officers. 

hey were most co-operative. These men were 
Carl Anthon, University Adviser, Free University, 
Berlin; Herbert Senseing, Munich; Eugene Bahn, 
Marburg; Benno Selcke, Frankfurt; Jacques 
Breitenbucher, Heidelberg. 
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in the problem of studium generale. 
This term is not quite the same as 
r “general education,” although it 
involves many of the same objectives. 
It can best be explained by recalling 
that while we in America owe a great 
deal to the German university for the 
type of research which centers in a 
thorough and detailed investigation 
of a specialized field, this development 
in the eighteenth century was not the 
only one of the goals of the university. 
Originally, the Germans had honored 
the type of higher education which 
developed a man able to approach 
all the fields of knowledge with the 
scholar’s desire to know and transmit 
truth. They knew this as studium 
generale. Breadth of knowledge, if we 
may oversimplify, gave the ancient 
scholar the right to lecture on more 
than his own special fields; and it has 
never been abandoned as a desirable 
goal. The Germans realize that sig- 
nificant research results can come 
only from a broad base of under- 
standing of the interrelationship of 
various subject-matter areas, from a 
training in the methods of approach 
to the sciences and to philosophy and 
other special departments of knowl- 
edge, and from combining these skills 
with detailed special knowledge. They 
themselves deplore the graduate of 
the university who knows many 
minutiae and has no understanding 
of thinking which develops a central 
idea and supports it intelligently. 


HEN the first conference met 

at Weilburg in the summer of 
1951, however, the longing for studium 
generale as an answer to overspeciali- 
zation was tempered by a great fear 
that the professor’s pursuit of Wis- 
senschaft, his special field of research, 
might be weakened. It is significant 
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that this conference represented the 
first meeting of German professors 
which cut across the fields of speciali- 
zation—the first time that historians 
and natural scientists, for example, 
met to consider the matter of the 
general objectives of German institu- 
tions of higher education. It was also 
the first time since the occupation 
that Germans themselves had formed 
the executive committee working 
jointly with American consultants to 
make plans for the conference. More- 
over, it was their first experience with 
discussion groups rather than scholarly 
lectures. Arguments were heated; 
reports were made of beginnings of 
lecture series of various types in the 
university, and certain summaries of 
recommendations were introduced. 
It seemed at the time to the con- 
sultants? that the biggest gain of the 
conference was in the assimilation of 
the technique of the workshop with 
discussion groups as a desirable 
approach to any consideration of 
reform. It was also true, however, 
that two main avenues of approach 
to an encouragement of studium 
generale were opened up for further 
exploration; namely, the extension 
of the types of general lectures* and 


*Hugh Stickler, dean of the College of General 
Education, Florida State University; Gerhard 
Ehmann, professor of education, Pennsylvania 
State College; and Marjorie Carpenter, chairman of 
the Humanities Department, Stephens College. 

8These types of lecture series included, first, a 
dies academicus which was usually organized by 
A.S.T.A., the student self-government organiza- . 
tion, to include public lectures of a general interest 
on some one day of each semester, or perhaps on 
more than one day; second, Ringo orlesungen, or a 
series of related lectures scheduled once or twice 
a week in the afternoon or evening; and third, 
Colloquia, or discussions by panels of experts. 

The Technical University of Berlin had a well- 
constructed required plan of general education for 
its students, but that program was unusual. At 
Leibnitz Kolleg, Tabingen, and a similar develop- 
ment at Heidelberg, a few students lived together 
with a young instructor who helped them not only 
in the problems of group living but also in small 
group discussions of general lectures. 
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the encouragement of the improve- 
ment of conditions under which stu- 
dents live. Also, various specific con- 
ditions were recognized by the Ger- 
man professors as deterrents to any 
successful developments either of stu- 
dium generale or student group living. 

These could be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Too many students for the professors 
to find time for individual attention or 
even for preparing lectures of a general 
appeal to the non-specialist. 

2. Inadequate examinations which tested 
only detailed facts. 

3. Overworked instructors who tried to 
develop new ideas but were expected to 
get on with publication of research if 
they ever anticipated advancement. 

4. A vicious system of promotion which 
left the young instructor without 
means of livelihood or much hope of 
advancement. 

5. A postwar pressure on students to 
complete their work for the degree 
quickly for financial reasons. 

Other problems were recognized by 
the American consultants more than 
by the Germans themselves; for it 
was apparent that the students, even 
more than the professors, had a great 
fear of propaganda and of tag words 
which we would accept as summarizing 
desirable values. Such words as 
“duty,” “good citizenship,” “respon- 
sibility for others,” “patriotism,” had 
been used too often by Hitler for 
those who had served in youth groups 
to have any but a cynical reaction to 
them. Even the professors shied off 
from “democracy.” Soviet propa- 
ganda had made that term suspect. 

Equally serious was the frequently 
expressed conviction that political 
science was not really a science; and 
sociology and psychology were both 
viewed with suspicion. The concept 
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of guidance or counseling had no 
equivalent German word. One pro- 
fessor explained that since political 
affairs were constantly shifting, no 
professor could write a definitive 
book on that subject, and of course 
there could be no department in a 
German university if it did not pro- 
vide material for publication! 

The concentration upon Wissen- 
schaft, or the pursuit of scholarly 
research and truth in the area of 
knowledge to which the professor 
was committed, remained the big 
barrier to any change. Any inter- 
ference with the established areas of 
knowledge (philosophy, natural sci- 
ence, law, theology) was unthinkable. 
Any threat to the pre-eminence of 
Wissenschaft blocked further discus- 
sion; but this difficulty was offset by 
the fact that many professors believed 
that a return to studium generale 
was essential to the true progress of 
research. 

In addition to the cynicism about 
“good” words, the refusal to accept 
political education as a valid goal, 
and the concentration upon research 
and subject-matter, an additional 
block to progress existed in the 
tendency to consider any change as 
difficult to the point of impossibility. 
“We haven’t enough money,” “the 
authorities would never consider the 
experiment,” “it would be possible in 
America but not here,” “‘we haven’t 
enough books,” “we haven’t enough 
buildings,” “we haven’t enough 
teachers,” ‘“‘the students haven’t 
enough time, money,” were often- 
repeated comments. Part of this 
reaction was inevitable when one 
considers, in the first place, that the 
professors are overworked, and all of 
the German people are feeling tired 
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and defensive. Also, they were talk- 
ing to Americans, and no matter how 
tactfully the consultants and the 
authorities of H.I.C.0.G. tried to 
keep themselves available without 
forcing any ideas or superimposing 
any programs, the fact remains that 
there was inevitably resistance to 
the ideas of the occupiers and to the 
programs of a new country about 
whose culture and civilization the 
Germans are very poorly informed. 
(In the German universities, there 
is usually a department of Egyptology 
but rarely one of American studies.) 


N THE light of all these difficulties 

it was extremely interesting to 
observe the progress which has been 
made within the last year. Supple- 
menting the conference at Weilburg 
and following a recommendation from 
the Germans themselves, a series of 


follow-up conferences were held under 
the auspices of Mr. Oppenheimer. 
All these conferences, with the excep- 
tion of the first, were held in 1952: 


Female Students and Dormitory 
Leaders, Bad Wildungen, December 
8-9, 1951 

Social Psychology, Frankfurt, January 

Political Science, Frankfurt, February 
g-10 

Studium Generale (follow-up): 
Southern—Stuttgart, March 20-21 
Central—Boppard, March 25-27 
Northern—Gé6ttingen, April 21-22 
Pre-Planning—Marburg, May 14-15 

American Studies, Boppard, May 14-15 

Pedagogy, Bad Wildungen, May 29-30 

Student Leaders, Boppard, June 11-12 

Junge Dozenten, Koenigswinter, June 
18-19 

A series of factual pamphlets was 
published by the Germans.‘ 


Nore: For Footnote 4 see next column. 
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Consequently, when the American 
specialists’ arrived last summer for 
the two conferences at Hinterzarten on 
“Reform of the German Hochschule,” 
the year’s progress in thinking out 
problems and possible answers was 
very obvious. Problems had _ been 
identified as follows: 


The examinations and the advancement 
of students 
Public relations 
Programs of studium generale and stu- 
dent group living 
The position of the young instructor 
and the need for an increase in the 
teaching staff 
The institutions of higher education as 
a community 
At this conference, it was evident 
that there had been a wide spread of 
interest in the ideas explored at 
Weilburg. By August, 1952, rectors, 
Landministers of education, and pro- 
fessors had joined the students and 
young instructors who had gathered 
for the 1951 conference. Even when 
most of the rectors left at the end of 
the first conference, the second group 
took up discussion of specific recom- 
mendations growing out of the first 
assembly. They broke up into small 
groups around practically the same 
topics, but they added the important 
item of student counseling. 


‘Chief among these publications are: 

Report of the Weilburg Conference on Studium 
Generale and a second on ‘‘Guidance.” 

Gerhard Kath, Das Soziale Bild der Student- 
enschaft in Westdeutschland und Berlin (March, 
1952, Verband Deutscher Studentenwerke). 

Walther Killy, Studsum Generale (1951-52, 
Duncker and Humbolt, Berlin). 

W. P. Fuchs, Studentinische Wohnheime und 
Gemeinschaftshauser in Westdeutschland. (Frank- 
furt, 1951) 

5Ernest Hassold, professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Louisville (specialist, American studies) 

Clifford Froehlich, professor of education, 
University of California, Berkeley (specialist, 
personnel work) 

Marjorie Carpenter, Humanities Department, 
Stephens College (specialist, general education) 
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Recommendations of the two con- 
ferences included these major points: 


1, Examinations should be similar through- 
out Germany; and various depart- 
ments should lessen the requirements 
for a mass of detailed facts so that 
students can have more time for 
studium generale. More research in 
the area of possible types of examina- 
tion was recommended. 

2. Co-operation with the senate of the 
university was urged through the 
establishment of a group not to exceed 
forty members whose duty it would be 
to consider such matters as student 
living quarters and social life. All of 
the institutions of higher learning were 
advised to pay more attention to the 
maturing and development of students 
as people. It was repeatedly made 
clear that students find this growth 
through activity in student affairs. 

3. In the second conference, the very 
important recommendation was made 
that a committee be set up to investi- 
gate the possibility of having specially 
trained personnel workers. 

4. The need for better planned and 
integrated programs in connection 
with the various experiments with 
general education was emphasized. 
Practical advice for financing these 
programs was given by the universities 
which had had the greatest success in 
this respect. 

5.It was agreed that the number of 
regular professors should be increased 
and that some method should be 
devised to give the young instructor 
some assurance of promotion and 
tenure. 

6. The need for a sense of community 
within each institution and for the 
universities as a unit was recognized, 
and it was emphasized that some 
official was needed to relate the stu- 
dent problems more directly to the 
university. 

A long discussion of the dueling 
corporations or fraternities occurred 
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in both conferences. The medieval 
color-wearing and dueling groups have 
become active again. Some of the 
student organizations are quite harm- 
less, and all of them point up the 
natural desire of the student to have 
a group of special friends and better 
social life than the university makes 
possible. A few of the old groups, 
through their graduates, are posing 
serious problems to the student 
officers, the rectors of the university, 
and interested Americans. They have 
pronounced right-wing tendencies, 
show a decidedly anti-Semitic atti- 
tude, and seem to have a strangle 
hold on the professions. Young stu- 
dents, for example, who wish to 
enter foreign service find that the 
alten Herren of the traditional fraterni- 
ties control appointments. The rec- 
tors had already pronounced against 
these groups; but in two cases, 
rectors of universities had ignored 
that decision and openly favored the 
groups. It was finally decided that 
regulation of the objectionable groups 
would have to be handled by each 
rector in whatever way he deemed 
wise, but the ultimate answer to the 
problem rested in providing a substi- 
tute for student groups which gave 
them the advantages of the dueling 
and color-wearing fraternities without 
the disadvantages. 


LLOWING the two conferences, 
visits to special universities® con- 
firmed most of the impressions gath- 
ered at the conferences and revealed 
both the advance which has been 


®The larger universities of Bonn, Hamburg, 
On Frankfurt, Berlin, and Munich were 
visited by all of the specialists. Other universities 
and institutes were visited by one or the other of 
the three, with emphasis on the establishment of 
American studies (Mr. Hassold), the development 
of guidance programs (Mr. Froehlich), and the 
growth of programs of studium generale (the writer). 


GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 


made and also the root problems 
which still remain. 

Interest in the problems of reform 
is clearly deeper and more widespread 
than it was two years ago. Many 
of the general ideas have been put 
into published form and circulated. 
The professors and students are work- 
ing together in small groups and 
urging that more of the instruction 
in universities take place in small 
groups rather than exclusively in 
crowded lecture halls. Younger mem- 
bers of the faculty, in spite of being 
overworked, are giving time to advis- 
ing students and working with them 
in student activities. 

Housing facilities have definitely 
improved. In general, the newly 
built student homes in Germany are 
modern in their use of space and 
light. There is much use of the 


spiral stairway, the central courts, 


and large glass windows. Rooms in 
the living quarters are small and plain 
but adequate. Running water in 
each room is standard equipment; 
but one bathroom to a floor is con- 
sidered adequate. Arrangements are 
made for small reading rooms, librar- 
ies, and organization rooms. In fact, 
some of the newly built student 
houses are intended for general meet- 
ing places, and they are used for club 
rooms rather than for residences. 
This has been part of the policy which 
encourages the community life of 
students. Difficult as it is for stu- 
dents to find rooms which are decent 
quarters, it is hard for the German 
professor to agree that this emphasis 
on student life is important. Certainly 
there are examples of student houses 
in which comfortable individual rooms 
have been provided, but still there is 
no sense of community life. The 
adults in the building say that stu- 
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dents do not even know each other’s 
names by Christmas. 

One of the most interesting develop- 
ments is that of the student home in 
Munich in which students live with 
working people (one student and one 
working person in each room). The 
director of the house sees to it that 
discussion groups are formed; and the 
result is a natural and informal 
contact with current affairs. One 
new student home in Bonn has as its 
head a professor of natural science 
who plays in a string quartet as a 
hobby and who is interested in living 
with the students and creating in 
their reading room a center for 
listening to good music and holding 
general educational talks. The same 
building has several dining halls to 
accommodate small groups that wish 
to dine together and also a large 
group of some four thousand who 
come in for the noonday meal. In 
Hamburg counseling services are 
actually announced in the university 
catalogue. 

German students are fine persons— 
hard-working and perhaps overly 
serious. They want more discussion 
of current affairs than the professors 
realize; they want to know about 
American life and culture even though 
there are no courses offered. Student 
government is improving in spite of 
the fact that there are still a few 
universities where it is considered 
that “students are too young to take 
responsibility.” The student-govern- 
ment organization (A.S.T.A.) even 
has representatives on the senate of 
the Free University in Berlin. Many 
lectures on topics of general interest 
are being offered, and in some 
cases the committees responsible for 
arranging them hope to organize them 
into better planned and integrated 
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presentations. Also, there is an 
increasing attempt to make these 
lectures available to the general 
public as an approach to adult 
education. Some attempt is being 
made (especially at Frankfurt under 
the present rector, Max Horkeimer, 
who is an American citizen) to 
include political science and sociology 
in the curriculum. Frankfurt is even 
taking on a study of prejudice, which 
may have far-reaching results in 
increasing the understanding of bases 
for international misunderstanding. 
It is significant that the Institute of 
Education Research established at 
the University of Hamburg by Unesco 
is under the able leadership of Pro- 
fessor Merck, who is planning its 
next conference on adult education 
as a means for training in political 
responsibility. 


UCH more specific and detaiicd 
work needs to be done on 
the integration of general-education 


courses. The students are not held 
responsible for the material even when 
they attend the lectures, and often 
they see no point in going unless 
their professors show them that it 
would be to their advantage in the 
special subject involved. The stu- 
dent’s choice of department for special 
study has no relation to the market 
which’ will employ him. Resistance 
to trained counselors is great even 
though there is universal recognition 
of the deep need for counselors under 
circumstances in which about 25 per 
cent of the students lost their homes 
during the war, 38 per cent have lost 
their fathers, and all are unusually in- 
secure both financially and spiritually. 

The improvement in the conditions 
under which students live needs to go 
on; more houses need to be built; 
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much more attention will have to 
be given to the sort of leadership 
provided in these houses if real 
benefits are to accrue from group 
living and the menace of the Nazi- 
type color-wearing fraternity is to 
be met. 

The number of teachers will have 
to be increased, and the number of 
professors who can spare time either 
for giving general lectures or for 
helping students with their com- 
munity life will also have to increase. 
Adult education must be more seri- 
ously investigated as a part of the 
university’s task in training respon- 
sible citizens; and the whole area of 
citizenship training and _political- 
science instruction will have to be 
added to the more traditional con- 
cepts of the university’s function 
before anything like an effective 
change in attitude throughout Ger- 
many can take place. 

Basically, the shift in German 
universities will have to come just 
where it is needed in the United 
States—from subject-matter as the 
center of the program to students as 
the center of all efforts. Universities 
are responsible for the furthering of 
knowledge and scientific research. 
That can never be forgotten, and 
there is no danger that the German 
professor will forget it. The uni- 
versity must always be aware that it 
is primarily responsible also for the 
development of persons who can 
make intelligent decisions about prob- 
lems of citizenship, about choice of 
professions, about matters of right 
and wrong, about what is beautiful 
and not beautiful. Subject-matter 
is necessarily the material of the 
university professor who wants to 
create this responsible citizen who 

[Continued on page 107) 
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Six Representative Programs 
in the Humanities 


By ARTHUR BERNDTSON 


A Report Based on Observation and Interviews 


ENERAL COURSES in the 

humanities vary considerably 

in content, method, and ad- 
ministration. An estimate of differ- 
ences, and of underlying factors of 
unity, may be had by a comparative 
analysis of representative programs 
of general education in the humanities. 
The present paper will consider pro- 
grams at six colleges and universities 
which differ widely in geographical 
location, size, student body, func- 
tions, and educational philosophy. 
The schools are the universities of 
Arizona, Chicago, Columbia, and 
Wesleyan, and St. John’s and Scripps 
colleges. The humanities programs 
at these schools are mutually diver- 
gent, individually representative in 
their respective fields, and collectively 
representative of the general field of 
humanistic education. A useful divi- 
sion of this field is one that dis- 
tinguishes between courses directed 


1Except where otherwise indicated, information 
in this paper was secured through visits to the six 
schools, and applies to 1951-52 programs. Major 
sources were conferences, visits to classes, a oa 
buses, and other local documents. I am indebted 
to many persons who gave generously of their 
time and energies, and in particular to the following 
heads of humanities courses or of related programs: 
Garnet D. Percy, University of Arizona; Maurice B. 
Cramer, University of Chicago; Donald M. Frame, 
William J. Mitchell, and Everard - Upjohn, 
Columbia University; Jacob Klein, ohn’s 
College; Philip Merlan, Scripps College: and 
Norman O. Brown, Wesleyan University. The 
studies underlying this paper were made by the 
writer during his tenure of a fellowship granted 


toward civilizations, toward master- 
works or “great books,” toward the 
fine arts, and toward general ideas 
and general methods of a humanistic 
order. The six programs illustrate 
all four of these types, with emphasis 
on the first three; they also provide 
for an approach to the humanities 
that lies outside the preceding classifi- 
cation, and that tends toward the 
identification of the humanities with 
the liberal arts. The six programs 
may therefore be ordered so as to 
show continuous lines of movement, 
beginning with the Scripps program 
of history of civilization, and ending 
with the John’s program of 
organic presentation of the liberal 
arts. The paper will make use of 
this order, and in the case of each of 
the first five schools consider much 
the same issues, which concern subject- 


by the Fund for the Advancement of Education 
to enable him to broaden his qualifications for 
college teaching. The paper represents the inde- 
pendent work of the author, who has sole 
responsibility for it. 

For other statements on various of the six 
schools, see The Humanities in General Education, 
edited by E. J. McGrath (Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. = 
Brown Company, 1949), which has chapters on 
Arizona, Chicago, St. John’s, and Wesleyan; 
PP. 15-29, 194-206, 42-54, 30-41; The Idea and 
Practice A General Education, by Present and 
Former Members of the Faculty, College of the 
University of Chicago (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1950), which deals with all phases of 
the current College program at Chicago; and 
A College Program in Action, by the Columbia 
College Committee on Plans (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1946). 
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matters and principles of reorganiza- 
tion; sources of instruction, methods 
of exposition and interpretation, and 
classroom procedures; and problems 
of staff and of relation to other 
curriculums. 


HE Scripps program in humani- 

ties consists of a_ three-year 
course in the history, major writings, 
and fine arts of Western civilization. 
The first year begins with early 
Egypt and ends with the decline of 
Rome; it includes a_ considerable 
account of Hebrew civilization. The 
second year is bounded by the death 
of Marcus Aurelius in 180 and the 
Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, and the 
third year takes the student down 
to the middle of the twentieth century. 
Subject-matters appear from virtually 
all of the humanities, including his- 
tory, philosophy, religion, literature, 


music, painting, sculpture, archi- 


tecture, and the dance. The con- 
siderable body of readings in classics 
of literature, philosophy, religion, and 
historical writing ranges from such 
commonly used masters as Homer 
and Plato, to such lesser figures and 
works as Theocritus and the Second 
Shepherds’ Play. 

The method of exposition is con- 
sciously historical, as might be anti- 
cipated from the subject-matter and 
from the principle of organization. 
Masterworks and historical cultures 
commonly intersect. History is re- 
garded as a source of standards of 
evaluation, and stress is laid on 
ethical, aesthetic, and religious values. 
The method may also be regarded as 
somewhat synoptic; for although the 
pace is not hurried and many works 
are studied at first hand, masses and 
individual wholes are more evident 
than abstract elements and analyzed 
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principles, and secondary sources are 
used extensively. Major sources for 
history and the non-literary arts are 
lectures and standard textbooks. For 
philosophy, religion, and literature, 
the major source commonly is the 
primary text, with supplementary 
sources in lectures and general his- 
tories; in some cases, secondary 
sources are used exclusively, as with 
Aquinas and Spinoza. Lecturing dom- 
inates classroom procedure: of five 
meetings a week, the first year has 
four lectures and one group confer- 
ence, the second year has five lectures, 
and the third year has three lectures 
and two group conferences. In this 
matter Scripps stands apart from the 
other schools represented in this 
paper, for all of which the tendency 
decidedly is in favor of discussion. 
It is generally felt that small schools 
are especially inclined toward discus- 
sion meetings; but the suggestion was 
made at Scripps that the small 
enrollment makes it possible for 
individual conferences to take over 
some of the problems and methods 
usually reserved for discussion classes. 
Some revision of procedure is intended 
for this year (1952-53), when the 
second-year course will have four 
lectures and one group conference a 
week. 

Each year of the course has a 
chairman; the three heads currently 
are drawn from the fields of philos- 
ophy, English, and German. The 
problem of securing a well-trained and 
versatile staff is obviated by the use 
of lecturers who represent only their 
respective fields of specialization, and 
by the availability of individual con- 
ferences as a supplement to specialized 
group conferences. 

The three-year program is required; 
a fourth year, dealing with con- 
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temporary America, is elective. The 
Scripps program dates from the found- 
ing of the school in 1927, when a 
two-year course was instituted. The 
humanities program is the dominant 
feature of the curriculum and is 
regarded as the foundation of all 
elective studies, which are grouped 
according to five areas: literature, art, 
social studies, psychology-philosophy- 
religion, and science. There are re- 
quired one-year courses in physical 
sciences and in biological sciences; 
there is no separate requirement in 
social sciences, which have a gen- 
eral representation in the humanities 
course. 


HE one-year course in humani- 
ties at the University of Arizona 
is directed toward “great books,” 
visual arts, and history. In com- 


parison with the Scripps program, 


time in the student’s schedule is cut 
by about three-fourths, history is 
sharply reduced, some of the arts 
are omitted, and a lessened but 
substantial program in the written 
classics stands out as the major con- 
tribution of the course. The arrange- 
ment of materials is chronological. 
With minor exceptions, the list of 
classics is taken from Homer, Aeschy- 
lus, Sophocles, Plato, Aristotle, Epic- 
tetus, Lucretius, Virgil, the Bible, 
Dante, Chaucer, Machiavelli, Cer- 
vantes, Shakespeare, Descartes, Mil- 
ton, Moliére, Hume, Goethe, Kant, 
Nietzsche, Flaubert, Ibsen, Chekhov, 
O’Neill, William James, and Dewey. 
Architecture, sculpture, and painting 
are treated according to the cultural 
context provided by the chronological 
order; music is omitted for reasons 
which are local and practical. Of 
classroom time, about one-half i 
allocated to literature, slightly less 
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than three-tenths to philosophy, and 
about one-fifth to visual arts. 

The method of exposition is varied. 
History is not a primary subject- 
matter of the course, but it is used 
regularly as a support for the under- 
standing of works of philosophy, 
literature, and art. Method is partly 
synoptic and partly analytical. Time 
and interest are at hand for analysis 
of problems suggested by the work 
under discussion, but there is no 
general stress on dialectical or formal 
problems. The major sources for 
philosophy, literature, and_ religion 
are the primary works. The visual 
arts are approached through a stand- 
ard history of art and through repro- 
ductions regularly exhibited in the 
reading room set aside for the 
humanities course. In the past, a 
textbook surveying the materials of 
the course has been used; it is not 
now in use, but a successor of another 
design is in preparation. A further 
source of information lies in the 
lectures, which are given once a week. 
The other three meetings of the. 
weekly schedule are devoted to group 
discussion, the primary topic of which 
is the work under study at the time. 

The course is administered by 
a committee representing several 
departments, and taught by a staff 
whose members have departmental 
appointments. Staff members com- 
monly give lectures and lead their 
respective discussion sections through 
all of the materials of the course. 
Participating in the program are 
members of the English, philosophy, 
Spanish, French, German, and classics 
departments. The art department 
is not currently represented in the 
regular staff; but it has not been 
found difficult to assemble a staff 
equipped with knowledge of the 
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visual arts as well as with competence 
in their respective fields of philosophy 
and literature. 

To secure the benefit of added 
maturity, the humanities course is 
designed for Sophomores rather than 
for Freshmen. The course is required 
in the Colleges of Liberal Arts, Educa- 
tion, and Business and Public Admin- 
istration. It dates from 1933; it is 
well established and widely supported, 
and enjoys the se-vices in regular 
staff of a relatively large number of 
full professors and department heads. 
Other general courses have been less 
fortunate: courses have been given in 
physical sciences and in social sciences, 
but they have not survived. 


HE freshman course in humani- 
ties at Wesleyan University is 
primarily a great-books course, with 
concurrent but separate work in the 


arts. Like the Arizona course in its 
emphasis on written classics in chrono- 
logical order, the Wesleyan course 
differs in the further reduction of 
history and in the “laboratory” treat- 
ment of the arts. 

The main part of the course con- 
cerns a series of works taken from 
Sophocles, Plato, Aristotle, the Bible, 
Lucretius, Augustine, Dante, Machi- 
avelli, Shakespeare, Descartes, Berke- 
ley, Goethe, Engels, Whitehead, and 
T. S. Eliot. The first semester is 
devoted to the first five of these 
headings, and the Bible is given 
particular attention, occupying about 
three-sevenths of the meetings of the 
term. Method is directed primarily 
toward the free analysis of problems 
stemming from the texts, and his- 
torical interpretation is used sparingly. 
There are no secondary readings, and 
there are only nine lectures during the 
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entire year. The remainder of the 
meetings, which occur three times a 
week, are devoted to discussion. 

A distinctive part of the humanities 
course lies in the laboratories or 
workshops of the arts, which take 
about three hours a week of the 
student’s program. A major purpose 
of the workshops is to afford experi- 
ence of non-verbal, manual, and 
creative phases of liberal activity as 
a complement to the verbal and con- 
ceptual methods which dominate 
higher education. Since their incep- 
tion in 1943, the workshops have 
undergone a number of mutations. 
Sections have been offered in visual 
arts, music, theater, creative writing, 
and oral interpretation. Students 
have sketched and painted; they 
have sung in choirs, played instru- 
ments, listened to records, and 
attempted elementary composition; 
and they have given plays, written 
poetry, and read prose and verse 
aloud. Problems have arisen regard- 
ing election of workshops, unification 
of workshops with each other, integra- 
tion of workshops with the main part 
of the course, the usefulness of work- 
shops in certain fields, and budget. 
At present, the workshops are limited 
to a semester of work in visual 
arts; they combine practical work in 
materials and techniques of form and 
expression, discussion of problems 
and principles, and lectures which 
extend into general aesthetic theory. 
As in the main part of the course, 
historical method is little used. 

Members of the great-books staff 
are drawn from several departments 
and lead their respective discussion 


*For an account of the Wesleyan workshops, 
see the pamphlet, “History of the Humanities 
Laboratories, 1943-1950,” by Russell T. Limbach 
(Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University, 1950). 
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sections throughout the term. The 
problem of securing a diversely trained 
staff is relatively slight, since prob- 
lems of the non-literary arts are 
confined to the workshops, which 
are staffed by specialists. Unity of 
the course is enhanced by weekly 
staff meetings and by common 
examinations. 

The freshman course is required of 
all students. For several years after 
its origin in 1943, the course served 
a dual purpose, partly humanistic 
and partly introductory to the whole 
field of the liberal arts. During that 
period, the course was arranged 
according to topics, which dealt in 
the first semester with the theory of 
man and society, and in the second 
semester with basic notions of philos- 
ophy, art, religion, and science. With 
the introduction in 1946 of a general 
course in the social sciences, the 
humanities course was enabled to 
concentrate in its own field, and a 
chronological order was adopted to 
parallel the materials of the social- 
science course. 

Beyond the freshman course, there 
is an elective course in humanities, 
which is taken most commonly by 
Juniors and Seniors. This course 
also centers on great books, taken in 
chronological order; it has a fresh 
reading list and offers lectures on the 
visual art of the various periods 
embraced by the course. The course 
has a large following, of which a 
considerable part is made up of stu- 
dents majoring outside the humanities. 


HE humanities program at Co- 
lumbia University is two years 


in length. It consists of a freshman 
year devoted to a chronological series 
of great books, a semester-course in 
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music, and a similar course in fine or 
visual arts. The Columbia course 
thus offers a third variation on the 
great-books method, in which the 
arts are neither considered in union 
with the written classics nor treated 
in a parallel but distinct part of the 
course, but are dealt with in entirely 
separate courses which are related to 
each other and to the great-books 
course only by virtue of a common 
requirement and a common interest 
in humanistic education. 

The course in written classics adds 
historical writing to the usual interest 
in literature, philosophy, and religion. 
The current list is made up of 
Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripi- 
des, Aristophanes, Herodotus, Plato, 
Thucydides, Aristotle, Lucretius, the 
Book of Job, Virgil, Augustine, 
Dante, Rabelais, Montaigne, Cer- 
vantes, Shakespeare, Milton, Spinoza, 
Moliére, Swift, Voltaire, and Goethe. 
Literature is clearly dominant in the 
course, having almost two-thirds of 
the class meetings; modern philosophy 
has slight representation; and there 
are no works from the period of the 
last one hundred and fifty years. 
The last deficiency will be reduced 
in the next edition of the course with 
the addition of two works dated after 
1800, for which there will be a 
reciprocal deletion of Aristophanes, 
Virgil, and Voltaire. 

The course in music considers a 
succession of types and forms, from 
the Renaissance and Baroque instru- 
mental music to Impressionism and 
contemporary composition. In each 
section of study, basic problems of 
form intersect with selected periods 
and individuals, so that both struc- 
tures and times appear without loss 
of selective emphasis. A similar virtue 
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is achieved in the fine-arts course, 
which deals successively with the Par- 
thenon, Amiens cathedral, Raphael, 
Michelangelo, Brueghel, El Greco, 
Bernini, Rembrandt, Impressionism, 
Picasso, and Frank Lloyd Wright. 
Historical interpretation is minimal 
and largely implicit in the great-books 
course. It is more evident in the 
music and fine-arts courses, but here 
also the emphasis is on general 
problems and on problems internal 
to the works under consideration. 
Analytical methods thus are domi- 
nant, and in the arts courses they 
have varying degrees of explicitly 
systematic character. Sources of 
instruction in all cases draw heavily 
on primary works, whether the 


written classics, or recordings, or 
prints and museum exhibitions. Sec- 
ondary works do not appear in the 


great-books course, but they have 
extensive supplementary use in the 
other courses. Lectures are avoided; 
all meetings are of discussion types. 

There is a separate staff for each 
of the three courses. The principle 
of instruction by experts dominates 
the music and fine-arts courses, and 
the consequent separation of fields 
and staffs virtually eliminates the 
problem of securing a comprehen- 
sively trained staff. The great-books 
course ordinarily is taken before the 
arts courses, but it is permissible to 
reverse the order. All three courses 
are required. 

Columbia was an early source of 
experimentation in courses devoted 
to great books and to general educa- 
tion. The humanities course dates 
from 1937. In close relation to it is 
the course in Contemporary Civiliza- 
tion, instituted in 1919, which draws 
upon history, the social sciences, and 


philosophy. 
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HE three-year program in hu- 

manities at Chicago appears to 
be highly original, instructive, and 
demanding. It devotes a year to 
literature, music, and visual arts; a 
year to comparative study of modes 
of literary expression; and a final 
year to aesthetic theory and practical 
criticism. Like several of the pre- 
ceding programs, the Chicago sequence 
makes extensive use of masterworks 
of the past, but in an order dictated 
by problem rather than by chronology. 
Like the freshman courses at Colum- 
bia and Wesleyan, the Chicago courses 
make no regular or systematic use of 
historical cultures and contexts. And 
comparable only with itself, the 
Chicago program has an articulate 
theory of the primacy of methods and 
skills in general education, whether in 
the humanities or elsewhere. 

The first-year course considers the 
three major fields of the arts in a 
closely unified and interweaving fash- 
ion, under the successive problems of 
elements and form (two weeks for 
each of the fields); application to a 
major work in each field (a week for 
each application) ; differentiated types, 
such as sculpture, keyboard music, 
prints, and narrative fiction (a full 
quarter) ; tradition and allied relation- 
ships (six weeks); and contemporary 
trends (three weeks). 

The second course is devoted to the 
analysis of various methods of literary 
expression and related methods of 
thought and inquiry. It assigns most 
of a quarter to a small number of 
significant historical texts, including 
Thucydides and Gibbon; the balance 
of that quarter to rhetorical texts; a 
full quarter to works of drama, fiction, 
and epic poetry; and a quarter to philo- 
sophical texts taken from Plato, Aris- 
totle, Bradley, Huxley, and Dewey. 
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The third course has various forms, 
choice among which is made according 
to the interest and competence of the 
student. The parent form considers 
various works of aesthetics and liter- 
ary criticism in close relation to 
selected dramatic works (first quar- 
ter), novels and short stories (second 
quarter), and lyric poetry (third 
quarter). Other versions maintain 
a minimum common ground of 
aesthetic theory but specialize in 
applications to music, visual arts, 
and literatures in foreign languages. 

The three courses have a common 
interest in analytical methods of 
exposition and interpretation, in which 
formal and dialectical procedures 
are conspicuous. These procedures, 
coupled with generous allotments of 
time for various major works, permit 
intensive analysis of structures and 
methods. Since movement is guided 
primarily by problems rather than by 
the terms of texts and_ historical 
sequences, analysis becomes more 
systematic than in other types of 
courses. Correlated with emphasis 
on these methods is a dual attitude 
toward history. On the one hand, 
historical relationship and _ historical 
inquiry and writing are treated as 
problems meriting systematic study, 
as in the third quarter of the first 
year and in the first quarter of the 
second year. But the history of 
Western civilization is not included 
in the subject-matter of the three 
courses, despite the large amount 
of time available to the humanities 
program, and only informal or rela- 
tively slight efforts are made to 
interpret works of art and of philos- 
ophy in relation to their historical 
contexts. Various opinions underlie 
the negative aspects of this attitude 
toward history: that principles of 
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forms and of methods should be 
firmly grasped in order to do justice 
to the major works of epochs and 
civilizations; that historically oriented 
study does not provide such under- 
standing, and thus leaves the student 
surfeited and unenlightened unless 
he has had prior study of principles; 
that historical interpretation inter- 
feres with appreciation of the integrity 
of the individual masterwork; that 
history belongs to the social sciences 
or to a course broader in scope than 
the humanities; and that history 
leads more readily to compendiums 
of terms, whether of “facts” or of 
“ideas,” than to skill in the use of 
methods for dealing with terms.’ 
The Chicago courses aim at such 
skills; they do not undertake an 
itinerary of the major facts, ideas, and 
achievements of Western civilization. 

Secondary sources are used spar- 
ingly; the standard sources are the 
primary works, including recordings, 
concerts, scores, collections of prints, 
and museum exhibits. Discussion 
classes are regarded as of indis- 
pensable value for the cultivation 
of the desired ends; of the three 
courses, the third year has no lec- 
tures and the others have one lecture 
a week. The weekly schedule con- 
sists of five meetings for the first 
course, four for the second, and three 
for the third. 

Each course has its own staff, 
members of which are expected to 
lead discussion sections through all 
materials of the course. There is a 
good deal of overlapping of staffs, 
especially for the second and third 
courses, where verbal and conceptual 
methods are dominant. Although 


3Cf. Idea and Practice of General Education, 
by Presentand Former Members of the Faculty, 
University of Chicago. pp. 22-23, 69-70, 104-105, 
108. 
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Chicago has gone unusually far in 
the development of a staff compre- 
hensively trained in the humanities, 
gaps are apparent in the spread 
of skills: it is evident that a com- 
pany of universal humanists is rare 
indeed. 

The three courses are part of an 
extensive College requirement, stated 
in terms of comprehensive examina- 
tions, which also includes triple 
courses in natural sciences and social 
sciences. Beyond these programs in 
the three great areas of the liberal 
arts are “integrating” courses in his- 
tory and in “organizations, methods 
and principles of knowledge.” Pre- 
sumably the humanities have a stake 
in these courses, but it does not 
appear to be large, since problems of 
social structure and change, and of 
scientific method, are respectively 
dominant in the two courses. 


HE required curriculum at St. 

John’s College is made up of 
four-year sequences in great books, 
languages, mathematics, and natural- 
sciences laboratory; a year of music; 
and weekly lectures on a variety of 
topics. There are no fields of speciali- 
zation and no elective courses. There 
is no course labeled after the humani- 
ties or specifically directed toward 
general education in the humanities. 
The motive for including the St. 
John’s program in a study of rep- 
resentative programs of humanistic 
education lies in the comprehensive, 
fundamental, and unified scheme of 
liberal education at the College, and 
in the possibility that such a program 
may provide general education of a 
humanistic kind as a corollary to the 
general study of the liberal arts. 
Many important works of the humani- 
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ties are included in the curriculum. 
The notion and pursuit of a general 
and critical intelligence are propitious 
for the humanities as well as the 
liberal arts. It has been stated that 
the “whole St. John’s program is a 
humanities program,’ and that the 
College seeks to unite the liberal arts 
and the fine arts.’ Not a little has 
been done for the humanities at 
St. John’s by the use of these methods 
and motives, but the question may be 
raised whether the achievement has 
not fallen short of the opportunity. 

The subject-matter, methods, and 
values of the humanities appear 
explicitly in the great-books seminars, 
the language tutorials, and the music 
tutorial. Works of philosophy, reli- 
gion, drama, fiction, poetry, and even 
music are taken up in the chrono- 
logical order of the very extensive 
list of great-books seminars, and 
some of them are given further and 
more intensive study in the language 
tutorials. Omitted from the program 
are history and the visual arts. In 
comparison, the natural and mathe- 
matical sciences have exclusive posses- 
sion of the mathematics and laboratory 
sequences, and a share in the great- 
books seminars, which contain such 
names as those of Hippocrates, Euclid, 
Galen, and Kepler. They also appear, 
in limited extent, in the language 
tutorials. 

The humanities evidently defer to 
the sciences in the amount of time 
given to explicit subject-matters and 
methods, and it appears that they 
may also defer to the sciences in 
general spirit and method. Rational 

[Continued on page 106) 


‘John S. Kieffer, “The Humanities in the St. 
John’s Program,” in Earl McGrath, editor, op. cit., 
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The Philosophy Curriculum 
in Catholic Colleges’ 


During the past several years 
leaders in higher education have 
directed considerable attention to 
integrative factors in the college 
curriculum. Courses in philosophy 
are usually mentioned as being among 
the more important of these factors. 
The following survey should be of 
interest, therefore, in view of the 
light that it throws on the philosophy 
curriculum in over 150 Catholic col- 
leges and universities in the United 
States. 

This survey was originally con- 
ducted in 1947 to provide background 
material for the development of the 
Advanced Test in Scholastic Philos- 
ophy for the Graduate Record Exami- 
nation. In the summer of 1951 the 
survey was brought up to date with 
the latest available information and, 
therefore, may roughly be said to 
present the contemporary status of 
philosophy in American Catholic insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 

First, a general comment is in 
order about the nature of the field 
surveyed. It must be noted that 
complete and absolutely accurate 
information on philosophy courses in 
all Catholic colleges is almost impos- 
sible to obtain. And it should be 
borne in mind that variations in 
terminology and indefinite phrase- 
ology in college catalogues leave 
room for some subjectivity in record- 


1Reported by Barry McGannon, Marquette 
University. 


ing data. In the area of specific 
required courses for majors and non- 
majors, an exact count was impossible 
because many colleges either do not 
specify which courses are required 
or else leave the choice of some of the 
courses to the individual student. 
For this reason, in place of an 
accurate statistical summary of re- 
quired courses, it became necessary 
to substitute a description of the 
sequence of prescribed courses, a 
description based on a careful study 
of the catalogues of 95 per cent of the 
Catholic colleges and universities. 
There are 162 Catholic colleges and 
universities which might have been 


included in this survey. Of this 
number it was possible to obtain 
information on philosophy courses 


from 154, or 95 per cent. No semi- 
naries were included in the survey, 
or professional schools conducted 
partially on the undergraduate level, 
such as some schools of social work 
and of nursing. 

A study of college catalogues 
revealed that 97 per cent of the 
universities and colleges for men, and 
43 per cent of those for women, 
included a major in philosophy in 
the survey offered. The total num- 
ber of schools offering a major in 
philosophy is 101, or 66 per cent. 
The category of universities and 
colleges for men includes some institu- 
tions which are coeducational. While 
this may not be an ideal division, it 
does seem to be advisable because 
of the light it throws on the con- 
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temporary status of philosophy. Col- 
leges which are for women only do 
not emphasize philosophy to the 
same extent as do colleges for men 
and coeducational institutions. 

In Table I will be found the 
number of credit-hours in philosophy 
required of undergraduates majoring 
in that field. In eight colleges for 


TABLE I 


Frequency List or Numser or Crepit-Hours 
in Puttosopxy Requirep oF Majors 
PH1ILosopHy 


Men’s Women’s 


Twenty-one 
Twenty-two 
Twenty-three 
Twenty-four 


Twenty-five 
Twenty-six 
Twenty-seven. ... 
Twenty-eight 
Twenty-nine 


Thirty-four 


Thirty-five 
Thirty-six 
Thirty-seven 
Thirty-eight 
Thirty-nine 


men the same number of credit-hours 
is required of students majoring in 


philosophy that is required of non- 


majors. Many of these schools refer 
to philosophy as a co-ordinate major, 
and for this reason these eight schools 
have been included in the frequency 
list for both majors and non-majors. 
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The median number of hours required 
of majors in Philosophy in men’s 
colleges is 28; in women’s, 24. The 
median for all institutions is 26 hours. 

The high frequency of schools 
requiring either 24 or 30 semester- 
hours of credit for majors in philos- 
ophy reflects a general requirement 
in American colleges for the major 
subject. The actual frequency listed 
is subject to some variation, since 
certain colleges specify 24 hours in 
philosophy in the junior and senior 
years while at the same time requiring 
either three or six hours in the 
sophomore year. The very high num- 
ber of 42 credit-hours required by 
five men’s schools no doubt reflects 
the tendency to require a large 
amount of philosophy of all students 
and many additional hours for majors. 
This means that for philosophy majors 
approximately one-third of the entire 
college program is made up of courses 
in philosophy. 

While it is not possible to describe 
with absolute accuracy the sequence 
of philosophy courses ordinarily pur- 
sued by majors in the subject, the 
prescribed courses usually include the 
following: 

Required Courses 


Epistemology 

Metaphysics 

Natural Theology 

Cosmology 

Psychology 

Special Ethics 

History of Philosophy 
In some colleges, courses in epistemol- 
ogy and cosmology are not prescribed. 
Requirements for history of philos- 
ophy vary greatly, but a large number 
of schools prescribe from six to 
nine hours for students majoring in 
philosophy. 


In addition to the prescribed 


= 
Hours olleges olleges Total 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
20 18 38 
2 1 3 
3 1 4 
I 2 3 
3 1 + 
- 2 2 4 
14 10 24 
Thirty-two....... 2 Ferree 2 
Thirty-three... ... 2 2 
I I 2 
Forty-two........ 5 5 
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courses, each student is required to 

complete the required number of 

semester-hours by electing courses 

from a list such as the following: 
Elective Courses 

Textual Analysis and Criticism 

Seminar in Special Problems 

Philosophy of St. Thomas. 

Survey of Systematic Philosophies 

Philosophy of Plato 

Philosophy of Aristotle 

Philosophy of Communism 

Contemporary Philosophies 

Aesthetics 


Most courses offered for majors pro- 
vide 2 semester-hours of credit. In 
the listing presented it is evident that 
some courses allow for a great deal of 
latitude. The course in textual analy- 
sis might be based on texts selected 
from ancient, medieval, or modern 
philosophical writings. The seminar 
in special problems might include 
problems in any of the various 
disciplines of philosophy or might be 
directed to a study of philosophical 
aspects of economics, education, social 
problems, or the like. 

In general, it may be observed 
that the program for undergraduates 
majoring in philosophy lays heavy 
stress on a thorough knowledge of all 
branches of traditional Scholastic 
systematic philosophy. In addition, 
the student is required to develop 
skills in analysis and criticism, and 
to acquire a fairly comprehensive 
background knowledge in the history 
of Western thought, all of which 
are necessary for work at the graduate 
level. 

In Table II will be found jthe 
number of credit-hours in philosophy 
required of undergraduates not major- 
ing in philosophy. In adjoining col- 
umns are the frequency list for men’s 
colleges, the frequency list for women’s 
colieges, and a combined list for both 
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groups. It was noted in explaining 
the frequency list for majors in 
philosophy that eight of the men’s 
colleges require the same number of 
credit-hours in philosophy of majors 
as of non-majors. These colleges are 


TABLE II 


Frequency List or Numper or Crepit-Hours IN 
PuiLosopuy Required or Srupents Nor 
Majorino 1n Puitosopuy 


Men’s 
Colleges 


Women’s 
Colleges 


Thirteen 
Fourteen 


Twenty-one 
Twenty-two 
Twenty-three 
Twenty-four 


Twenty-five 
Twenty-six 
Twenty-seven. .. 
Twenty-eight..... 
Twenty-nine... 


Thirty-one. ...... 
Thirty-two 

Thirty-three......]... 
Thirty-four....... 


included in both frequency lists. The 
median number of hours for under- 
graduates not majoring in philosophy 
is 18 in men’s colleges, 14 in women’s, 
and 15 for the combined groups. 
The high frequency of schools 


1 5 6 
I 4 5 
1 1 2 
12 25 37 
I I 2 
1 2 3 
Fifteen. .......... 9 12 21 
Eighteen......... 17 13 30 
3 I 4 
5 I 6 
I 1 
3 were 3 
Total 65 89 154 
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requiring 12, 15, and 18 hours of all 
students is a clear indication of the 
importance placed on philosophy in 
Catholic institutions of higher learn- 
ing. The fact that many colleges for 
men require more than 18 hours 
reflects a desire to emphasize philos- 
ophy at least as much as the major 
subject. It is of interest to observe 
the large number of women’s colleges 
which prescribe 12-16 hours of philos- 
ophy. The breakdown of these figures 
into individual courses would reveal 
that the same subject-matter is gen- 
erally taken in women’s colleges as in 
men’s, but less intensively. Courses 
offering two hours of credit seem to 
predominate in women’s colleges, 
while three-hour courses are char- 
acteristic of colleges for men. 

The sequence of courses ordinarily 
pursued by the undergraduate not 
majoring in philosophy usually in- 
cludes those listed for the students 
majoring in philosophy given earlier 
in this paper, and the hours vary 
from 2 to 3 for all courses except 
History of Philosophy, in which the 
variation is from 2 to 8 hours. 
In a fairly large number of colleges, 
courses in epistemology, cosmology, 
and natural theology are either 
reduced to two hours or not required 
of all students. In roughly one-third 
of the colleges a course in introduction 
to philosophy is required of all stu- 
dents. In some schools no history 
of philosophy is prescribed for stu- 
dents not majoring in philosophy. 
There appears to be a tendency, 
however, to prescribe two two-hour 
courses, one in the history of ancient 
and medieval philosophy, and the 
other in modern philosophy. It is 
impossible, however, to obtain com- 
plete information on this point. 
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In colleges in which the number of 
hours is prescribed, but not all of the 
individual courses, there is a strong 
tendency to require the following 
courses of all students: general and 
special or applied ethics, logic, philo- 
sophical (not experimental) psychol- 
ogy, and metaphysics. The other 
courses are elective. In a number 
of colleges for women, a course in the 
philosophy of beauty, or aesthetics, 
is required of all students. In a few 
colleges all students are required to 
take a two-hour seminar in some 
special area either of textual analysis 
or of study of advanced problems. 

In Table III will be found the 
percentage of schools offering a given 
number of credit-hours in each of the 
various courses in philosophy. The 
percentages are based on representa- 
tive data. Most of these percentages 
are based on two-thirds of the total 
population and are, therefore, reliable. 

In general it should be noted that 
there is a predominance of two- and 
three-hour courses. Two-hour courses 
seem to be characteristic of women’s 
colleges, which require the same gen- 
eral subject-matter as men’s but with 
lesser intensity. It will also be 
observed that most schools offer 
more than three hours in the history 
of philosophy. This usually means 
two two-hour courses or several three- 
hour courses. 

The percentages for the course in 
introduction to philosophy, based on 
information from only 36 schools, 
are undoubtedly subject to error. 
Only one-third of the colleges offer an 
introductory course in philosophy. 

The percentages for the course in 
logic were based on information from 
125 colleges, approximately 80 per 
cent of the total population. A four- 
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hour course usually includes both 
minor logic and major logic, or 
epistemology, but is listed in the 
catalogue simply as logic. 
Percentages for the course in 
epistemology were based on data 
from g2 schools. Some schools do 
not offer a course in epistemology 
and, therefore, over two-thirds of the 
population are included. Some col- 
leges for men offer a two-hour course 
in this subject for all students, with an 
additional two-hour course for majors. 
For the course in metaphysics, 
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offer a course in natural theology, this 
represents over two-thirds of the 
population. It may be noted that 
the percentages of schools offering 
two- and three-hour courses are equal. 
In the case of natural theology, two- 
hour courses are offered as often in 
men’s colleges as in women’s colleges. 

Information for the course in cos- 
mology was obtained from 86 schools. 
It may be noted that roughly two- 
thirds of the schools offer a course in 
cosmology, and perhaps half of these 
require it of all students. A course 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF ScHOOLS OFFERING A GIVEN NuMBER OF Crepit-Hovurs 
IN THE VARIOUS PHILosopHy 


PercentAce or Scnoots Orrerinc [npicatep Crepit-Hours 


Courses 


Eight 


Epistemology 

Metaphysics 

Natural Theology 

Cosmology 

General Ethics 

Special Ethics 

History and Philosophy 


percentages were based on information 


from 107 schools. A course one and 
one-half hours in length usually indi- 
cates a three-hour course, half of 
which is devoted to metaphysics and 
half to natural theology. In some 
schools offering more than three 
hours, there is usually an additional 
two or three-hour course in advanced 
problems for students majoring in 
philosophy. 

For the course in natural theology, 
information was secured from 9g 
schools. Since a few schools do not 


of one or one and one-half hours 
usually indicates a two- or three-hour 
course, half of which is devoted to 
cosmology and half to philosophical 
psychology. 

Percentages for the course in psy- 
chology were based on data from 108 
schools. If more than four hours are 
listed, it may mean either that 
advanced work is offered for majors 
or that half of the course consists of 
experimental psychology but is not 
reported as such in the catalogue. 

[Continued on page 108] 
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Tue Yale Divinity School has 
launched a two-year survey to de- 
termine the extent of racial and 
religious bias and prejudice in Protes- 
tant church literature in this country. 


A crant of $75,000 payable over a 
five-year period has been made by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York to the National Council on 
Religion in Higher Education. The 
money is to be used for fellowships. 


Unper the joint auspices of the 
University of Pennsylvania and the 
Chamber of Commerce of Greater 
Philadelphia, a series of lectures and 
discussion periods on occupational 
health and industrial medicine have 
been arranged for Wednesday after- 
noons, February 18 to May 6, 1953. 
At each session two or more out- 
standing authorities in their respective 
fields will lecture on topics in the area 
and participate in discussion. The 
course is open to physicians, nurses, 
safety engineers, management per- 
sonnel, and other interested persons. 
The subscription fee of $100 is pay- 
able in advance either by the indi- 
vidual participant or the organization 
to which he belongs. 


A rwo-vear graduate program lead- 
ing to the degree of Master of Arts in 
Teaching has been started at Wes- 
leyan University. Twelve fellowships 
have been awarded to liberal-arts 
graduates without previous teaching 
experience who wish to become public- 


school teachers. The course calls for 
advanced study in the student’s 
special field, plus educational theory 
and history, two full months of 
practice teaching in Connecticut’s 
public schools, and active participa- 
tion in Wesleyan’s academic and 
extra-curricular program. 


Texeviston is now used in freshman 
and sophomore physics courses at 
Cornell University. Experiments are 
televised from the instructor’s desk 
to viewing screens visible from all 
corners of the room. The innovation 
is expected to give students a better 
view of the experiments and instruc- 
tors more opportunity to explain 
them. In some cases it will permit 
demonstrations which it is impossible 
to give by ordinary methods. 


Tue Law School of the University of 
Chicago has received a grant of 
$400,000 from the Ford Foundation 
to support a research program in law 


and the behavioral sciences. The 
research program will represent a 
major effort to bring the research 
techniques of the behavioral sciences 
to bear on the problems of law and 
at the same time to enrich the 
behavioral sciences by a study of legal 
institutions. It will be conducted over 
a period of two and one-half years. 
Projects to be undertaken as part 
of the program will concern problems 
of law observance and infringement, 
the relationship between law and 
social institutions, the protection of 
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individual rights through legal institu- 
tions, and the administration of 
justice. The first project in the 
program will be a study of the 
operations of the jury system. To 
assist in work on the projects, fellow- 
ships will be awarded to law graduates 
and social scientists. A general ad- 
visory group of lawyers, law teachers, 
judges, and social scientists will be 
appointed by the Law School to advise 
in the development of the program. 


A GRANT of $16,000 has been 
received by the Physics Department 
of De Paul University from the 
United States Army Signal Corps to 
report research on “scintillation 
counters to low energy electrons.” 


To provive community agencies, 
public and private educational institu- 
tions and agencies, and industrial and 
other organizations with consultation 
and educational services for more 
effective group procedures, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has 
established the Center for [Improving 
Group Procedures. Among the serv- 
ices available are: group-leadership 
training program, conference planning 
for group participation, staff-relations 
clinics, personnel-appraisal services, 
evaluation of supervisory practices, 
development of materials, and train- 
ing and research programs designed to 
meet specific personnel needs. 


The program of the Basic College at 
Michigan State College has been 
reorganized. The College now offers 
four courses in general education— 
Communication Skills, Natural Sci- 
ence, Social Science, and Humani- 
ties—in place of the seven courses 
which were previously offered. Each 
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of the four courses runs through three 
quarters and is required of all stu- 
dents. As heretofore, the examina- 
tions are cumulative and increasingly 
comprehensive from one term to the 
next, but permanent marks are now 
given at the end of each term. Marks 
in the courses are now determined 
only partly by comprehensive exami- 
nations; the instructor’s evaluation 
of the student’s ability and perform- 
ance is also taken into account. 
At least half of the student’s two 
years in the Basic College is given over 
to work in the area of his choice. 


Eiacn of the residential Houses of 
Harvard College has its own “dean’s 
office” this year. Eight new Allston 
Burr Senior Tutors, most of them 
already members of the staffs of the 
seven Houses and the Non-resident 
Student Center, have replaced three 
assistant deans in the central dean’s 
office and will be responsible in each 
unit of the House system for advising 
students on their personal problems. 
The arrangements for Freshmen, who 
are under a dean and two assistant 
deans of their class, will remain 
unchanged. 


Formation of a new Evaluation and 
Advisory Service for the users of 
tests in schools and colleges has been 
announced by the Educational Test- 
ing Service of Princeton, New Jersey. 
The new service is expected to func- 
tion as a consultative agency to 
ensure proper and full use of tests and 
test results. It will be particularly 
concerned with the use of tests to 
evaluate the results of school and 
college educational programs. Corre- 
spondence and field services will be 
important features of the activities 
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of the new service, and staff members 
will participate extensively in testing 
workshops and meetings. Requests 
for information on testing may be 
addressed to the Evaluation and 
Advisory Service, Educational Test- 
ing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. A similar service 
will be inaugurated at the same time 
in the Western states served by the 
Los Angeles office (4641 Hollywood 
Boulevard). 


Tue industrial-management training 
program for the current year at the 
University of Wisconsin includes six 
seminars for top executives, nine 
conferences—each devoted to a par- 
ticular function of management and 
covering six sessions—four basic super- 
visory institutes of three days each, 
thirteen special institutes for tech- 
nicians, and a group of off-campus 
conferences and institutes. 


A ‘ten-year development program 
to raise $52,105,000 for buildings at 
five different centers and $50,000,000 
to increase endowment has_ been 
announced by New York University. 
To assist in raising money, the 
University has published an attractive 
booklet, The Story of NYU: a Private 
University in the Public Service. 


A rour-vear scholarship in the 
amount of $3,000, to begin next 
September, is being offered by Hamil- 
ton College to sons of New York 
State high-school or preparatory 
teachers. The grant covers tuition 
and a minimum of $600 toward 
living expenses. The scholarship win- 
ner will be chosen in the spring. 
Other applicants will be considered 
for regular Hamilton College tuition 
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aid. Application blanks can be ob- 
tained from Sidney B. Bennett, 
director of admissions, Hamilton Col- 
lege, Clinton, New York. 


The scientific library, laboratory, 
and collection of rare chemicals of 
the late Henry Drysdale Dakin have 
been presented to Adelphi College 
by his heirs. Subsequent gifts from 
members of the family have made it 
possible for the College to establish 
the Dakin Memorial Room in its 
graduate library. In recognition of 
the gift, the College has established 
an annual Dakin Memorial Lecture 
in biochemistry. 


Ecur more eastern colleges—Bates, 
Brown, Connecticut College for 
Women, Dartmouth, Hamilton, La- 
fayette, Pembroke, and Sarah Law- 
rence—have joined the twenty-one 
colleges already co-operating with 
the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education in a program designed to 
increase the number of qualified grad- 
uates entering public-school teaching. 
This program was discussed edi- 
torially in the Journat for March of 
last year. Expansion of the program 
for encouraging student interest and 
training for public-school education 
is made possible by an increased 
grant from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, which supported 
the establishment of the program. 


Seventeen undergraduate scholar- 
ships, thirteen graduate fellowships, 
one graduate scholarship, and seven 
grants-in-aid to various schools are 
included in the 1952-53 Monsanto 
Chemical Company program of aid 


to scientific education. The under- 
graduate scholarships, which are new 
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this year, have been granted for the 
most part to chemical-engineering 
schools. They are to be awarded 
to outstanding Seniors on the basis 
of merit. 


Grants made to universities, uni- 
versity colleges, and colleges of tech- 
nology in Great Britain by the 
University Grants Committee for the 
current academic year will amount 
to £20,000,000; the grants will increase 
each year until 1956-57, when they 
will reach £25,000,000. Grants made 
during the five-year period ending 
in 1951 enabled the higher institu- 
tions to increase their enroliments 
by about 70 per cent, complete new 
buildings worth £17,000,000, and 
“undertake, in response to national 
needs, new developments of far- 
reaching importance in teaching and 
research.” 

In 1952 there were two thousand 
State Scholarships offered, the same 
number as last year. About 72.8 per 
cent of all students in universities 
and university colleges receive assist- 
ance from public or private sources 
toward the cost of their education. 

A royal charter has been granted 
establishing a university at Southamp- 
ton, which thus becomes the nine- 
teenth university seat in the United 
Kingdom The present University 
College will be merged with the new 
university. 


A xew program of study in the 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
“Family and Community Life,” is 
being offered by the University of 
Illinois. This program is an attempt 
to remedy certain defects in the 
college education of women, but it is 


open to both women and men. It is 
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designed to make students better 
citizens and homemakers and at the 
same time provide preparation for a 
satisfying intellectual life. 

A student in the new program will 
satisfy the usual College require- 
ments in physical science, social 
science, the humanities, and foreign 
language, and, as in the past, will 
have a major in some academic 
subject. Instead of minoring in an 
academic subject, however, he will 
make up a minor by choosing courses 
from those listed under “‘ Family and 
Community Life.” The only required 
courses are those covering child 
development, family relationships, 
and home management. A wide range 
of elective courses in such areas as 
psychology, home economics, art, and 
political science are provided. 


Researcu centers to serve the indus- 
tries of Germany and Switzerland are 
being established at Frankfurt and 
Geneva by Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute, an American research foundation 
at Columbus, Ohio. The Frankfurt 
research center will engage in chem- 
ical, metallurgical, and engineering 
research. In addition to the new 
centers, the Institute has initiated a 
program of fellowships in the universi- 
ties of Germany and Switzerland. 


A spectat room in the University of 
Minnesota library is being built to 
house the James Ford Bell collection 
of rare books relating to events which 
led to the discovery of America and 
to the exploration and settlement of 
the Northwest. 


A sooxter recently published by 
the State University of Iowa, Pre- 
paring for a Medical Education and 
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Practice, presents a symposium given 
at the Third Annual Pre-medical 
Conference at the University on 
November 9, 1951. Contributors to 


the symposium discuss the réles of 
the biological, physical, and social 
sciences, the classics, and liberal arts 
in pre-medical education. 


Mosr of New York State’s nine 
medical schools are violating the 
state’s fair-education-practice law by 
continuing their discriminatory policy 
in connection with the admittance of 
qualified Jewish students, the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress and the Com- 
mittee for Equality in Education have 
charged in a letter to John P. Myers, 
chancellor of the State Board of 
Regents. 

The letter, signed by Herman L. 
Weisman, chairman of the American 
Jewish Congress’ Commission on Law 
and Social Action, also transmitted to 
Mr. Myers the findings of a recently 
completed survey by the two organi- 
zations to back up this charge. The 
survey analyzes the admittance ex- 
periences of 57 of 72 pre-medical 
students who were awarded full- 
tuition-paid state medical scholarships 
in 1951, good in any school in the 
state, on the basis of written com- 
petitive examination. This survey 
revealed that the 41 Jewish students 
who won state scholarships had to file 
a total of 214 applications with the 
nine state schools in order to gain 
admittance, or twice as many per 
capita as the 16 non-Jewish winners, 
who filed 39 applications, a ratio of 


5.4 to 2.4. 


Winners of the Foreign Study and 
Research Fellowships awarded by the 
Ford Foundation Board on Overseas 
Training and Research included 75 
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men and 8 women ranging in age 
from twenty-one to forty-three, the 
great majority being between twenty- 
six and thirty-two. The awards total 
$473,850 and are for periods of from 
one to three years. The special fields 
of interest represented by the winners 
are: anthropology, 11; economics, 7; 
languages, 6; history, 13; Islamic 
studies, 3; geography, 4; literature, 3; 

olitical science, 18; sociology, 7; 
journalism, 6; law, 1; and area studies, 
4. Geographical areas where the 
fellows will study are China-Japan, 
31; Southeast Asia, 11; India-Pakistan, 
15; and the Near and Middle East, 27. 


Tue first research project in this 
country to study relations between 
public education and the press and 
radio has been initiated by Michigan 
State College and the University of 
Chicago. The objectives of the pro- 
gram are to ascertain the present 
state of public opinion and informa- 
tion about schools and universities, 
measure the quantity and quality 
of information about education pre- 
sented by Michigan newspapers and 
radio stations, build a program for 
interpreting education to the people, 
measure the effectiveness of the 
interpretation program, and learn 
how to encourage people to act on 
behalf of the schools after they 
have been given adequate educational 
information. 

It is expected that the program will 
run for three to five years. The 
Michigan State College Department 
of Journalism will co-ordinate the 
work. Co-operating with it will be 
the Michigan Communications Coun- 
cil, the Michigan Association of School 
Administrators, and the Midwest 
Administration Center at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


-Editorial-Comments - 


A New Work-Study Plan 


HE new work-study plan for 
undergraduate students of 
engineering recently put into 
effect by the University of Pittsburgh 
and two local industries is a note- 
worthy forward step in the develop- 
ment of co-operative higher education. 
It is similar to the plan of graduate 
training in industry in which the 
University and a number of Pittsburgh 
industries have been co-operating. 
Under the plan the regular under- 
graduate curriculums in electrical and 
mechanical engineering have been 
rearranged in two parts. In the first 


part are placed those courses which 
cover the technical phases of engineer- 
ing training. The second part includes 


the social-science and humanities 
courses which are required for the 
baccalaureate degree. 

The new program is open to quali- 
fied employees of the co-operating 
firms. These persons must be high- 
school graduates and must satisfy 
the regular entrance requirements of 
the University and the School of 
Engineering. They will carry their 
regular work-load for their employers 
and do their college work on their 
own time, mostly in the evening. As 
an employee completes each course 
with a mark of C or better, his 
company, will reimburse him for one- 
half of the tuition cost; when he 
completes the first part of the cur- 
riculum, he will be reimbursed for 
the remainder of the tuition cost of 
all courses completed. Similar reim- 
bursement will be made for work in 
the second part of the curriculum. 
The student will buy his own books 


and pay any student fees in addition 
to tuition. 

The Westinghouse Electric Corpo- 
ration and the Union Switch and 
Signal Division of Westinghouse Air- 
brake Corporation are participating 
in the program: more companies are 
expected to join later. One hundred 
fifty men, ranging in age from 
seventeen to thirty-nine, have begun 
work under the program. 

This plan has a number of advan- 
tages. It is simple, and hence can 
be put into operation easily. It 
should bring a badly needed increase 
in the supply of engineers. It pro- 
vides opportunity for engineering 
study to persons who are fully quali- 
fied for it but who have to go to work 
on graduation from high school. Since 
the technical portions of the engineer- 
ing curriculum are studied first, per- 
sons working in the program should 
be able to qualify rapidly for pro- 
fessional advancement. 

There is one weak point in the plan. 
Studying all of the technical courses 
in the first part, and all of the 
“broadening” courses in the second 
part, of the curriculum is probably 
less effective educationally than study- 
ing in the two fields concurrently 
throughout the period of college 
training. But this is probably more 
than offset by the advantages that 
come from studying concurrently with 
practical experience on the job. 

The authorities of the University 
and the two companies are to be 
congratulated on the development 
of this plan. Other industries and 
other universities should profit from 


their example. R.H.E. 
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TO THE Epiror 

I note that as part of your editorial 
comment on the Korean G.I. Bill in the 
December issue of the JourRNAL oF 
HicHer Epvucation you say, “Most of 
the increased enrollment probably will 
go to tax-supported institutions rather 
than to private and church-related ones. 
. It is likely that most of .. . [the 
veterans] will choose institutions with low 
tuition fees.” 

This is a rather hasty and, in my 
opinion, unwarranted conclusion which 
seems to me to be based on reasoning 
that the average veteran student is an 
individual without personal or family 
resources other than his income from the 
G.I. Bill, and with none of the motiva- 
tions that cause hundreds of thousands of 
students who are not veterans to attend 
private institutions. 

My point is that if there were no 
veterans’ educational benefits, it is reason- 
able to assume (on the basis of past 
experience) that about half of the 
students in this country would attend 
private educational institutions, using 
their own resources and those of their 
families, and the scholarship aid normally 
available. What reason is there, then, to 
assume that large numbers of these same 
young people will, as a result of receiving 
a flat scholarship in the amount of $110 
a month, abandon their previous inten- 
tion of attending a higher-cost institution 
and flock into low-cost institutions? 

For purposes of discussion, one might 
divide students into the following rough 
financial categories: First, the student 
who has the necessary financial resources, 
independent of a federal scholarship, to 
attend the institution of his choice. I see 
no reason why any such student would 
have his choice of institution affected by 
the receipt of an additional flat monthly 
sum from the Federal Government. 
Second, the student who has financial 
resources sufficient to enable him to 
attend a low-cost institution, but not a 
high-cost institution. If the low-cost 
institution happens to be the institution 
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of the student’s preference anyway, the 
receipt of an additional flat monthly 
sum from the Federal Government will 
not change his choice. However, if the 
student prefers a higher-cost institution, 
the receipt of additional financial aid as 
a flat monthly sum should enable him, 
with the use of his own resources, to 
attend it. Third, the student who has 
no prospect of going to college at all 
without a federal scholarship. I grant 
that such a student is quite likely to 
attend a low-cost institution, but I know 
of no reason to assume that numerically 
this will not be offset by the numbers 
referred to before who (without aid) 
would have gone to low-cost institutions, 
and who with aid will go to higher-cost 
institutions, 

Thus far, I have covered the specific 
question which your editorial raised. 
However, I would like to bring to your 
attention the implications of the alterna- 
tives which were proposed to the flat 
scholarship provided in Public Law 550. 
The chief alternative pressed before the 
Congress was to establish a flat monthly 
payment to the veteran ($80 a month in 
the case of the single veteran, rather than 
$110 a month as provided by Public 
Law 550) and then make an additional 
payment of up to $40 a month, based on 
the customary tuition and fee charges of 
the institution. That is, the veteran 
attending an institution with no fees 
would receive $80 a month, while the 
veteran attending an institution with 
fees of $360 or more a year would receive 
$120 a month. The argument for this 
proposal is that it equalizes opportunity 
in terms of the veteran’s preference in 
institutions, by having the Federal Gov- 
ernment make up the difference in the 
tuition charges customarily made, thus 
preserving freedom of choice by elimi- 
nating the financial differential. It is 
said in all sincerity that this is not a 
proposal for a subsidy to educational 
institutions, but a subsidy to veterans, 
to preserve equality of educational 


opportunity. 
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What would be the effects of such a 
proposal, if applied to the large numbers 
of students who will be eligible under 
the Korean G.I. Bill? First, it should be 
kept in mind that the customary tuition 
and fee charges of educational institu- 
tions bear no necessary relationship to 
the costs of education provided by the 
institution. They are determined, first, 
by the amount of funds available from 
other sources, either public or private, to 
carry on the educational program of the 
institution; second, by general institu- 
tional policy, as exemplified by the 
private institution which establishes a 
higher scale of fees than would otherwise 
be necessary in view of its endowment 
income, because it prefers to have stu- 
dents who are able to pay for their 
education pay for it, and to use its 
endowment and other income to provide 
scholarships for those with less means. 
Many other factors, of course, enter 
in—such as the actual costs of the kind 


of education the institution provides— 
but my point is that this is only one 
element in the considerations leading to 
establishment of a tuition charge, and is 
not by any means necessarily the con- 


trolling element. A special example is 
Rice Institute at Houston, which limits 
enrollment to about 1,600 students and 
makes no tuition charge. I suspect that 
its costs are much higher than those of 
many colleges and universities which 
have fairly substantial tuition charges, 
because they lack the sources of support 
which Rice has. 

Clearly, if Rice wished to double its 
enrollment, which it could easily do, it 
could do so within its present resources 
by establishing a fee charge for all 
students which would pay half the cost 
of the education of each of them, using 
its endowment to pay the other half. 
Or it might charge a fee high enough to 
pay all the cost of education for any 
individual, and give half its students free 
scholarships out of its present endow- 
ment funds. No one except the trustees 
and students of Rice are affected by this, 
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unless you add the further element of an 
offer by the Federal Government to 
pay these fees on behalf of all students at 
Rice who happen to be veterans. 

Now let us for a moment consider the 
case of ;two state universities, one of 
which at present has no tuition charge, 
and the other a charge to all students of 
$360 a year. If we assume their costs to 
be identical at $500 a year, the taxpayers 
of State A are paying as state taxpayers 
$500 on behalf of each enrolled student, 
while the taxpayers of State B are paying 
only $140, the student $360, It is clear 
that under the proposal for making pay- 
ments to veterans scaled on the customary 
charges of the institution, the veteran 
attending institution A will receive $80 
a month and the student attending 
state university B will receive $120 a 
month ($80, plus one-ninth of the 
customary charge of the institution). 
It is also clear that as state taxpayers, 
the residents of State A will continue to 
pay $500 a year for the education of each 
veteran student at its state university, 
and those of State B only $140 a year 
($500, minus the $360 received by the 
veteran from the Federal Government). 
It is also clear that as federal taxpayers, 
the residents of State A will contribute 
substantially to the tuition cost of 
educating the veteran student attending 
institution B, while the taxpayers in 
State B will contribute nothing to the 
support of the educational program of the 
state university in State A. To expand 
a little further, the taxpayers in State A 
will, as federal taxpayers, be required 
to contribute toward the payment of 
veteran fees up to $360 a year to the 
educational program of every institution 
in the country which has a tuition charge, 
but can receive nothing from federal 
sources toward the support of the pro- 
gram of their own state institution 
unless they establish a tuition charge for 
all students who attend it. 

What happens if such a policy is 
established, and in time veteran students 
constitute, say, half of the student body? 
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It seems to me that it will occur to the 
legislatures of some states at least, and 
the trustees of some state universities, 
that the only way they can get equitable 
fiscal treatment from the Federal Govern- 
ment is to establish a tuition charge 
which will enable them to collect from 
the veteran student (and thus from the 
Federal Government which pays the 
veteran student in accordance with the 
tuition charged by the institution) an 
amount equal to that collected by other 
institutions with no higher costs but 
with much higher fees. Such tuition fees 
would, of course, have to be charged all 
students, veteran and nonveteran alike. 
Such a procedure might have any one of 
several end results in a given state. One 
result might be simply an increase in the 
cost of tuition for all nonveteran students 
to $360 a year and the elimination of 
state appropriations for any educational 
costs below $360 a year. This would 
throw half the cost of the educational 
program up to $360 a year onto the 
Federal Government (if half the students 
were veterans) and the other half on the 
nonveteran student, eliminating state 
support to this extent. Another pro- 
cedure might be to use the $360 a year 
received on behalf of veteran students to 
provide $360-a-year scholarships for all 
nonveterans. The net result of this 
would be no increase in the cost to any 
student, but a shifting of half the burden 
of the support of the institution (up to 
$360 a year) from the state to the 
federal treasury. In other words, the 
financial pressures would be in _ the 
direction of turning to federal rather 
than state support of public higher educa- 
tion, and in the direction of a scholarship 
basis of support rather than general 
appropriation support. 

The same general tendency would hold 
in private higher education, to the extent 
that there are private institutions with 
customary fees of less than $360 a year 
(and there are a good many such in the 
country). If it becomes generally known 
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that the Federal Government will pay 
you if you charge a fee (which constitutes 
no extra cost to the veteran student) and 
will not if you don’t—the pressure will 
inevitably be in the direction of charging 
a fee. 

The Second World War G.I. Bill 
exerted a considerable pressure in the 
direction of raising fees, both on public 
and private institutions, because it pro- 
vided for payment by the Federal 
Government of customary fees. How- 
ever, it also provided that, if an institu- 
tion had an “insufficient or inadequate” 
tuition fee (customary fee), it could 
receive some compensation without hav- 
ing to establish a tuition fee or raise 
an established fee for all students. 
This was through a contract providing 
for the payment of the “cost of teaching 
personnel and supplies.” This provision 
is not contained in Public Law 550 or in 
the alternative proposal mentioned before, 
which is strictly one to adjust compensa- 
tion according to the customary fee 
charged. 

An alternative proposal which would 
be equitable to all types of institutions is 
that of a federal payment to all institu- 
tions based solely on educational costs. 
This involves administrative complexities 
and controls which are in my opinion 
formidable and dangerous, but it does 
base payment to all institutions on a 
direct relationship to the cost of service 
given, and it does not raise the cost of 
education to nonveteran students or 
exert pressures on the fee structure. It 
simply says that the Federal Government 
will pay the cost of the education of all 
veteran students (not the fee charged by 
institutions, which bears no necessary 
relationship to costs). This alternative 
was never seriously considered by the 
Congress, and I doubt if it will ever be. 
But it is, in my opinion, the only 
equitable alternative to the program 
provided under Public Law 550, under 
which each veteran student is given 
the same amount of money as any other 
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veteran student, and allowed to use it 
however he wishes. 

In summary, I submit that the pro- 
gram provided under Public Law 550 
does not change the normal relationships 
between educational institutions (public 
or private, high-cost or low-cost), nor is 
it likely to upset the normal influences 
operating on choice of an educational 
institution; its only real effect will be to 
make it possible for more students to go 
to college, and to the college of their 
choice. Further, the only alternative 
seriously proposed would have a profound 
long-range effect on the pattern and 
support of higher education in this 
country; and it would constitute a more 
or less continuing federal subsidy to 
educational institutions, the effect of 
which has not been given serious con- 
sideration as an educational measure. 

This statement should not be inter- 
preted as expressing opposition per se to 
federal educational subsidies, either to stu- 
dents or to institutions (public or private). 


It is, however, a plea that, if we go into 
federal educational subsidies, they be 
clearly considered and recognized as 


federal subsidies for education, and 
established as such with a full con- 
sideration of all the implications and 
effects. I doubt if a bill to aid veterans 
is the proper vehicle for the establishment 
of such a program. 

Russet I, THACKREY 


The conclusion to which Mr. Thackrey 
objects may be unwarranted and erro- 
neous, but it is not based on the reasoning 
that he thinks it is. The editor of the 
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JouRNAL is not so ignorant as to suppose 
that “the average veteran student is 
. . . without personal or family resources 
other than his income from the G.I. Bill, 
and with mone [italics mine] of the 
motivations that cause . . . students who 
are not veterans to attend private institu- 
tions.” Such assumptions would be 
absurd; I am astonished that Mr. 
Thackrey imputes them to me. 

The reasoning on which the conclusion 
was based included the belief that, in 
certain important respects, veteran stu- 
dents are different from nonveteran 
students—that they are not “these same 
young people.” Veteran students are 
older and more mature; many of them 
wish to be financially independent of 
their parents; a great many of them 
have assumed, or are ready to assume, 
family obligations of their own, including 
support of a wife and children, life 
insurance, purchase of a home, and so on. 
Because of these and other factors they 
will be more interested in economizing 
than they would have been as non- 
veteran students. Certainly, the receipt 
of the veteran’s allowance will enable 
many to attend private institutions who, 
without it, would have gone to public 
ones. But I believe that the net effect 
will be the other way, and that Mr. 
Thackrey oversimplifies the case. 

The greater part of Mr. Thackrey’s 
letter is an interesting and instructive 
discussion of the relative merits of differ- 
ent schemes of federal aid for veterans’ 
education. As the author recognizes, 
this discussion is not strictly relevant to 
the editorial in question, which did not 
deal with this subject. Epiror 
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Not Literary Criticism 


THE STEREOTYPE OF THE SINGLE WoMAN 
1n AmMErIcAN Nove s, by Dorothy Yost 
Deegan. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1951. xvit+252 pp. $3.75. 
Nine-tenths of young America, no 

matter what the race, region, or religion, 

are marrying today. Even the college 
women, the hard core of spinsterhood, 
have brought their percentage slightly 
above the average. “Single” women 
comprise but a fraction of the whole 
group, and the novelists deal only with 

a small fraction of this fraction. 

The “single” man is of course absent. 
If he is a bachelor, his lack of a mate is 
the least significant thing about him. 
Dorothy Yost Deegan ignores the poor 
fellow entirely, though surely he deserves 
a passing if only for his share 
in helping to keep some women single. 
But at this writing I cannot recall a 
single “single” man in all American 
fiction. 

Setting aside this one omission, this 
study is deserving of unstinted praise. 
It is both scholarly and workmanlike. 
The thesis is that our novelists are way 
behind the times. They seem unaware 
of the nature of the lives of single women 
in this mid-century. A few neurotic ones 
are cited, but no real account of the 
homosexuals and narcissists is given. We 
may excuse this; there are not many of 
them—unless novelists wish to be as 
nosey as Kinsey—but how explain the 
= failure to portray the inde- 
pendent woman who supports depend- 
ents? These are the women best known 
in college circles; their absorption in 
caring for others makes pretty successful 
sublimation for maternal and other sex 
drives. 

Then, how explain the failure to draw 
the portrait of a single successful woman? 
Yet we have always had them, married or 
unmarried. Women are portrayed as 
cleverer than men, in a small sly way, but 
always covering this trait to feed the 


vanity of men. And how explain the 
failure of novelists to keep up with the 
recent sociological studies of the inde- 
pendent woman? 

These are some of the main points in 
Dorothy Deegan’s study. She establishes 
them in ample depth, with complete 
detachment, and keeping free from any 
literary criticism of the novels. She 
notes especially the failure to portray 
the young single woman. Apparently 
the “single” woman must be over thirty; 
forty is still better. If younger, well, an 
Englishwoman once said to some of our 
college girls, ““I do like you Americans; 
you have such a jolly time while you’re 
waiting.” 

The gaiety of life at a women’s college— 
and I mean gaiety, not hilarity—strikes 
everyone; it is characteristic wherever 
women foregather, whether washing 
clothes at a stream, filling pitchers 
at a fountain, or in a convent. My 
wife visited a convent a few weeks ago. 
The radiancy of life, the peals of happy 
laughter, the animation on every face; 
these were the note. The quiet masks 
worn upon the streets were but the “eyes 
front” of the good soldier. 

The author says that most of the 
single women in the 150 novels studied 
were minor characters, “humor” studies 
like Ben Johnson’s flat two-dimensional 
creatures. Most novelists, and all psy- 
chiatrists, seem to retreat before the 
robust three-dimensional vitality of our 
independent women. 

A psychiatrist of some note, recently 
employed at a college to prepare a plan 
for utilizing psychiatric principles in its 
curriculum and social guidance, was 
dumbfounded to find the women more 
than a match for him. He retired 
precipitately, muttering that there was 
too much woman about the place. The 
remark was, of course, compensative. 

It is evident that our novelists have 
some serious homework ahead, before 
they can pass the Deegan intelligence 
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tests. A careful reading and pondering 
of this text is earnestly recommended to 
them. Teachers of both literature and 
sociology will find it profitable as well; 
and the general reader will not be dis- 
appointed. Let me slip in a word of 
raise for the whole make-up of the 
k: bibliography, notes, lists of novels, 
index, and the format of the King’s 
Crown Press. The study received the 
1947 award of Pi Lambda Theta, National 
Association for Women in Education, 
from the Ella V. Dobbs Fund. 
Henry Nosie MacCracken 
President Emeritus, Vassar College 


An Anthology 


GENERAL EpucarTion, edited by Nelson B. 
Henry. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, _ xiv+377 pp. (Fifty- 
First Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part I). 
Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.75. 

This yearbook, prepared by the Com- 
mittee on General Education of its 
sponsoring Society, is more than an 
anthology of essays by men of dis- 
tinction in higher education. Appar- 
ently the contributors to this volume 
(eighteen authors of sixteen essays) 
agreed on a general plan for the book, 
read one another’s manuscripts, and 
re-wrote their own in the light of their 
reading. The result is an anthology 
better integrated than most programs 
of general education. 

The purpose of the volume is described 
in Chancellor McConnell’s introductory 
chapter: 


The aim of the yearbook . . . is analytical 
rather than descriptive. It is intended to 
explore fundamental issues, principles, and 
problems rather than to summarize institu- 
tional programs or outline courses. . . . The 
purpose of the yearbook committee was 
probably too ambitious, but if the chapters 
that follow encourage basic thinking, the 
project will have been justified (page 14). 


In these terms, the project will be 
justified if the book is read. 

McConnell’s introductory essay is fol- 
lowed by a chapter by Harold Taylor 
on “The Philosophical Foundations of 
General Education.” President Taylor, 
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making his own position clear so that 
the reader may correct for bias if he 
wishes, identifies three current philo- 
sophical bases for collegiate programs 
of general education. These he calls 
“rationalism,” “neo-humanism,” and 
“instrumentalism.” Subsequent chap- 
ters deal with such topics as the psycho- 
logical foundations, the social foundations, 
the place of the several disciplines in 
general education, problems of instruc- 
tion, evaluation, counseling, preparation 
of teachers, and the like. The writers 
of these chapters accept Taylor’s analysis 
and terminology and write, without too 
much heat, from their several points of 
view. In a concluding essay, with the 
necessary warning against too rigid 
classification, H. T. Morse identifies 
institutions whose programs roughly rep- 


‘resent the several points of view. 


Most of the contributors to the 
volume, like President Taylor, write as 
“instrumentalists,” but there are enough 
chapters written from other points of 
view to remind the reader that educa- 
tional philosophers have happily not 
arrived at consensus. I am not sure, as 
Dean Morse seems to be, that they are 
close to agreement even about the 
objectives of education. ‘The most hope- 
ful aspect of the apparent chaos of 
divergent ideas and procedures,” Dean 
Morse writes, 


. is that there is in reality a single domi- 
nant unity underlying all concepts and 
practices in general education . . . 

The dominant unity is . . . that of pur- 
pose—a dedication to educate young men and 
women to understand, uphold, and improve 
the freedom which is their heritage and which, 
however diverse and varied the educational 
patterns of attaining such freedom may be, 
yet properly imbues them with the zeal to 
become informed, intelligently critical, and 
active citizens in a free society (page 371). 


I am not so sure. Educators who 
regard education as an instrument for 
social change—many of whom can identify 
particular changes that they have in 
mind—do not mean the same thing as 
those who regard education as a means of 
helping students to develop the intel- 
lectual competence desirable to citizen- 
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ship. Both groups might subscribe to 
Morse’s statement. Both might build 
programs of ete education. Their 
programs would be very different, and 
the differences would reflect different 


purposes. 
Joun S. DiekHorr 
Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults 


An Accurate Overview 


Stupent DEFERMENT AND NATIONAL 
Manpower Pouicy, éy the National 
Manpower Council. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1952. x+ 
102 pp. $2.00. 

Student Deferment and National Man- 
power Policy is a small book of 102 
- quarto pages compiled by the National 
Manpower Council, a private citizens 
group operating under a Ford Foundation 
grant. The book treats such subjects as 
the operation of student-deferment policy, 
the effect of compulsory military service 
on college finances, a history of deferment 
and classification policy, and, in an 
excursion into philosophy, the relation- 
ship between democratic values and 
student-deferment policy in the United 
States. This latter chapter will appeal 
to most educators, stressing, as it does, 
the recognition of individual differences—- 
“. . . all citizens possessed of the same 
basic rights and responsibilities need not 
necessarily fulfill the same functions in 
order that a democracy may exist” 
(page 94). 

he chapter on college finances pro- 
vides a somewhat cursory survey of the 
current plight of the private institutions 
in comparison with the comparatively 
secure position of the tax-supported 
schools. It also discusses the possibility 
of a federal scholarship program. Curi- 
ously enough, however, no space is given 
to any analysis of pending veterans’ 
education legislation although such legis- 
lation, since passed, was the obvious post- 
factum substitute for such a sweeping 
federal scholarship program. 

The excellent opening statement, by 
the Council, is a précis of the state of 
our human resources. In addition, it 
pin-points the major flaw in the present 
system of student deferment—the fact 
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that a student deferred may later acquire 
dependents and thus turn “deferment” 
into “exemption,” a metamorphosis which 
should never be allowed to occur. 

This book should prove of com- 
paratively little value to educational 
officers who have for any length of time 
been concerned with student-deferment 
policy. Most of the statistics and 
materials have appeared elsewhere and 
the policies and philosophies proposed 
are, in the main, so well known as si 
to be axioms. The book should prove 
very useful, however, to those of the 
general public who desire a rapid and 
accurate overview of this field, and to 
those educational officers who may be 
counseling in it for the first time. 

Byron H. Arkinson 
University of California 


A Penetrating Diagnosis 


Cutt anp Cutture: A Stupy or REtIc- 
ION AND AMERICAN CutturRE, dy V, 
Ogden Vogt. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1951. x+269 pp. $2.35. 
In this carefully thought-out and 


—. lucid book, the author ad- 
i 


mself to spiritual problems 
which are at once contemporary and 
ageless: how to mediate between or 
integrate such dualisms as order and 
growth, adherence and reformation; how 
to heal the racial, economic, religious, 
and intellectual clefts in American cul- 
ture; how to ensure the indispensable 
cultural oneness of the modern world; 
how to make available through education 
the genuine but centrifugal values of a 
predominantly secular civilization with- 
out forfeiting the cohesive force of a 
common worship which alone can give 
these values warmth and radiance. 

The thesis of the book is that since 
each of the varied historical cultures 
we have known grew out of its own 
cult, “‘a system of religious actions which 
comprise public worship” (page 154), the 
only way to cultural unity and therefore 
to cultural survival in America is to 
devise “cult” practices in which all 
Americans can unite. 

The divisiveness inherent in much of 
America’s religious thought and practice 
is fully recognized, as when the author 


dresses 
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says of the dogmas of the chosen a 
and of atonement for sin, rejected by 
Amos, Micah, and Isaiah, 


It is a strange irony of the human mind 
and of human education that ideas vigorously 
rejected by the best Hebrew minds of the 
eighth century B.c. and rejected also by 
Jesus, should still be accepted in almost 
every city and town and village in America 


(page 63). 


But regardless of this and of the deep 
cleavages between Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jew in America, Mr. Vogt believes 
that a unity in terms of the cult is yet 
possible if we will stress the similarities 
in our acts of worship rather than the 
divergencies in the ideological content 
of our sectarian professions. A truly 
modern religious cult, which makes full 
use of both the great historical religions 
and the rich heterogeneity of modern 
culture and keeps sensitive to progressive 
revelation, he conceives to be not only a 
possibility but a necessity if we are to 
provide the creative center in which 
artistic, philosophical, political, and eco- 
nomic activities may each find its own 
integration. 

e definition of religion which under- 
lies this proposal holds that religion is 
“the total spirit with which any people 
face their conditions” (page 21); is, in 
fine, “the effort to achieve the truest 
thought, the noblest purposes and the 
highest happiness” (page 222). Such 
religion is “the primary ordering force”’ 
in the society (page 36), and its immedi- 
ate and indispensable expression lies in 
the religious experience and action which 
constitute the cult. 

Penetrating as this diagnosis is and 
commendably aware that America’s spir- 
itual dilemma is inextricably set in One 
World, there is a certain thinness about 
these definitions of religion which con- 
trasts notably with the emphasis of 
Whitehead and of William James on 
religion’s essential solitariness. The reader 
hears much about the cult and little about 
the “feelings, acts, and experiences of 
individual men in their solitude’ which, 

1James, William. Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence: a Study in Human Nature. New York: 
Modern Library, 1936. p. 31. 
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according to James, furnish the personal 
motive power of all religion. 

This de-emphasis of the individual is 
linked to the author’s insistence upon 
some kind of public worship, be it ever 
so attenuated and inoffensive. Mean- 
while he recognizes amid a secular and 


bewildered world, albeit in unexpected 
‘places, the outcroppings of authentic 


religion, as when he says, “It is possible 
that the popular religion of the church 
is worshipping too many beliefs of the 
ast while modern art is worshipping the 
iving God who speaks to the heart and 
mind of men today” (page 124). Insights 
like these are similar to those of Jung, 
who insists that the cult often protects 
nes 20 from genuine religious experience. 
nstead, therefore, of commiserating the 
Confucianist Chinese for their “lack of 
any popular religious cult’ (page 164), 
we should perhaps recognize that we 
may profitably follow their lead into a 
new era, where man’s awareness of his 
relation to whatever he considers to be 
divine, (James, page 32) will be so 
all-pervasive and the values which Mr. 
Vogt sees in the cult will have become 
so diffused throughout the culture that 
the whole lump will at last have been 
leavened. 
Marcaret L. Witey 
Brooklyn College 


A Scholarly Account 


History or RanpoLtpH-Macon Woman’s 
Coi.tece, by Roberta D. Cornelius. 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 19651. 
xviii+428 pp. $6.00. 
Miss Cornelius has given her readers a 

scholarly account of the founding 

and development of Randolph-Macon 

Woman’s College. Primary and second- 

ary sources have been adequately drawn 

upon in emphasizing the vision of the 
founder, William Waugh Smith. 

The aspirations of thie great educator 
inspired the co-operation of those with 
whom he came in contact. An individual 
with less imagination and enthusiasm 
would scarcely have been able to over- 
come the inertia which he encountered. 
The creative genius of Mr. Smith found 
expression through his eloquence and 
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tenacity, which were essential char- 
acteristics for the unifying effort for this 
new venture. The dream of the founder 
has been realized through his illustrious 
successors, of whom there have been 
three. Mr. Smith encountered a con- 
troversy which might be expected in any 
denominational venture. However, his 
courage, his vision, and his tact made it 
possible for him to steer the institution 
through this difficult controversy and to 
win both the support which he was seek- 
ing and the prestige which accompanies 
leadership of high integrity. 

William A. Webb, successor to Mr. 
Smith, pursued the cherished dream of 
the founder with a sense of humility and 
persistence. The internal structure of 
the institution was greatly improved by 
his administration. Among the innova- 
tions were the increased emphasis upon 
the library as the scholastic center of the 
college, and improvement of public 
relations through systematic handling of 
publicity. 

Dias R. Anderson was the third presi- 
dent of Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col- 


lege. 


Like both his predecessors he was 
a man of high purpose and possessed 
the capacity to continue leadership of 
the institution in accordance with the 


high quality set by its founder. Mr. 
Anderson, in reporting to the Board of 
Trustees on the condition of the college, 
said “‘the only limit, if there is one, to 
our growth and service, is our vision, 
faith and devotion” (page 210). 

The endowment was materially in- 
creased by the efforts of President 
Anderson. His contacts with the founda- 
tions were indeed profitable. Among 
those contributing to the college were 
the Carnegie Corporation, the General 
Education Board, and the Theodore 
Presser Foundation. 

The administration of Theodore H. 
Jack since 1933 has been both colorful 
and eminently successful. Mr. Jack 
brought to the office of president a rare 
combination of high scholarship, broad 
training and experience, and humane 
qualities so essential in inspiring the 
youth of today. 

At this point it is not necessary to rely 
upon the eloquent tributes of Miss 
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Cornelius concerning the qualifications 
of Mr. Jack as a leader. Having studied 
under the tutelage of Mr. Jack, through 
personal contact this reviewer has the 
rare privilege of emphasizing the leader- 
ship qualities of this great teacher. 
During his administration faculty salaries 
have been increased more than 40 per 
cent, constant study of the curriculum 
has been made, a retirement fund has 
been established, the building program 
has proceeded according to need, and 
the contribution of this college has 
continued under the guiding hand of one 
of America’s great men. 
Avip ANDREW WEAVER 
Shurileff College 


Useful 


Cuoosinc THE RicHT CoLLeGcE, dy 
Annette Turngren. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1952. x+149 pp. $2.50. 
This is a readable book for high-school 

students who are anticipating entering 

college. It is invaluable not only for the 
wise student but also for parents and 
even those people who are working in the 
college field, because it is authoritative, 
clearly organized, very definite and frank 
in its opinions, and most informative. 

It has threads of continuity which run 

through each chapter and link up all 

of the material in a wise chain of counsel. 

The book not only gives the advantages 

but also the disadvantages of various 

areas of college planning and college 
choosing. It does this well with an 
unbiased attitude. 

I am particularly impressed by the 
introductory chapter, entitled “Why 
College?” simply because it gives the 
reader an opportunity to evaluate himself 
before going too far with college planning. 
Also the chapter discusses what college 
can offer to the individual and the tools 
and intellectual preparedness needed for 
entering it. 

The second chapter reveals to me the 

idance that is necessary in the home 
in order for the young student to attain 

a college education, by outlining the 

financial and other necessary preparations 

for college. It seems to me that the 
opportunities for college growth are well 
outlined in the early part of the book. 
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One of the most essential things is college 
accreditation, which is explained in the 
fourth chapter of the book in such a 
manner that the young high-school stu- 
dent will understand what is meant by 
this term. The procedures for admittance 
are clearly described. An excellent descrip- 
tion of colleges within universities and 
also specialized colleges is given. 
Undoubtedly every student antici- 
pating college is very much concerned 
about the choice of an independent 
coeducational college or a college for 
men or women only. I like the author’s 
explanation of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the various types of 
college. The conclusion presents a splen- 
did explanation of campus life. I like 
this book and recommend it to those who 
are interested in going to college. 
Everett R. SHOBER 
Roanoke City Public Schools 


A Series of Lectures and Reports 


DiscipLINE AND INTEGRATION IN THE 
Catuo.ic by Roy J. Deferrari. 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1951. x+ 
197 pp. $2.75. 

The purpose of this series of lectures 
and seminar reports is to suggest ways 
and means of “integrating” the training 
given in the Catholic college. There are 
really three different problems of “‘inte- 
gration” proposed by the several con- 
tributors to the volume and discussed in 
the workshop seminars. One is_ the 
problem of the carrying over of belief 
into practice: ‘““We must expect them to 
show evidence of having appreciated the 
relation of their studies to Christian 
living and to the apostolate. This means 
an integration of what they have learned 
with what they are obliged to do” 
(page 51). The second is that of the 
interrelations among the fields of knowl- 
edge: “In any attempt at coordinating 
and integrating philosophy with the 
physical sciences, it would seem most 
logical to begin with epistemology”’ 
(page 156). The third is the question of 
the relation of theory to practice in the 
teaching of practical subjects, such as 
social work: “ The efficiency of instruction 
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is improved if students are given an 
immediate opportunity to apply prac- 
tically the knowledge they acquire in the 
classroom” (page 32). 

Obviously these problems are at differ- 
ent levels of difficulty. The third one is 
comparatively simple. Students of social 
science can engage in college-sponsored 
agen in welfare work. They can work 
or the improvement of their immediate 
social environment: “But in all aspects 
and phases of college community life the 
ideals of Christian social living must 
ever be recalled and reapplied both by 
faculty and students. No better provin 
ground can be provided for the social 
sciences”’ (page 153). 

The second problem is much more 
difficult, if in fact it is soluble at all. 
It is not to be expected that a few dozen 
college instructors, meeting for less than 
two weeks, are going to come up with 
anything new on the subject. The rela- 
tion between cosmology and the physical 
sciences is regarded as one of division of 
labor, the first providing general, the 
second specific, answers to the problems 
of nature. “The details are filled in by 
the sciences” (page 160). With the 
exception of this well-worn claim, the 
— on physical science offers no 
solution to the question, concluding 


weakly that “integration should be by 
way of mutual respect for and contribu- 
tion to one another of the philosophical 


sciences” (page 163). 
term, not an 


and empirical 
is a moral 
intellectual one. 

In biology, the claim is made that 
“the study of living things, like the 
study of all of nature, offers evidence 
for a Creator; that biology and natural 
theology therefore supplement each other 
is clear” (page 166). But the “supple- 
mentation” referred to is nothing more 
than the division of labor performed by 
the several sciences, not an integration of 
biology and natural theology. Biological 
knowledge beyond the simplest observa- 
tions of the untutored layman is of no 
use in demonstrating the existence of 
God. We have there a metaphysical or 
physical argument, not a biological one. 
There is no evidence that a man is a 
better biologist because he believes in the 
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existence of God, or that excellence in 
biology per se makes a man a better 
Christian. 

The first problem, that of ensuring 
moral excellence in students, was not 
discussed in the seminars. In his paper 
on “Discipline and Asceticism,” ocher 
Benard says very truly that “... 
character training is primarily self train- 
ing. Good habits cannot be imposed by 
force” (page 129). And “college dis- 
cipline must not depend on commands 
and ukases if it is to develop good habits; 
it must concentrate principally on creating 
an environment in which the acquisition 
of good habits is natural and easy” 
(page 130). A good moral environment 
is always desirable, whether one is 
engaged in study, business, politics, or 
any other human activity, but the very 
phrasing of the statements just quoted 
shows thet the distinctive function of the 
Catholic college is not the systematic, 
guided, testable performance of moral 
acts. No matter how strongly the pro- 
fessor of ethics may desire to form the 
characters of his students, his power is 
primarily limited to transmitting knowl- 
edge and only incidentally to setting a 
moral tone. The student struggles with 
ideas in the classroom, assisted by the 
professor. His degree of success can be 
measured by examination. The student 
struggles with moral problems in the 
ey of his soul; only he and God 

now whether he stands or falls. There- 
fore “integration” in the sense of 
ensuring transmission of belief into prac- 
tice is impossible. 

In addition to the three problems of 
“integration” and their “solutions” 
described, the book contains various 
other considerations, such as methods 
of study and the desirability of an 
atmosphere of good art and architecture. 

As the reader no doubt has concluded 
by now, this book is something less than 
scholarship. It does the cause of Catholic 
education no good whatever to publish 
such a collection of third-rate material. 
These ruminations would much better 
have been confined to the lecture halls 
where they took place. 

Joun T. 
De Paul University 
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The Swarthmore Honors 
System 


J. ROLAND PENNOCK 
[Continued from page 63] 


entirely possible to extend the prin- 
ciples underlying that system just as 
far as their extension would be 
profitable to the students in question. 
Undoubtedly, the honors system is 
not perfect. And, of course, it has 
its problems. Every human institu- 
tion does. This review convinces me, 
at least, that its problems are at the 
level that call for eternal vigilance 
rather than for revolution. The weeds 
must be pulled out but the lawn does 

not need to reploughed. 
[Vol. XXIV, No. 2] 


Six Representative Programs 
in the Humanities 


ARTHUR BERNDTSON 
[Continued from page 84] 


and discursive methods, appropriate 
to the theoretical structure of science 
and the dialectical interest of philos- 
ophy, and an essential part of liberal 


‘education and of wisdom, tend to 


dominate the field of the liberal arts, 
which are characterized as raising 
“ultimate questions concerning form, 
matter, and number.’* The view 
of the fine arts as associates of the 
liberal arts reflects this tendency. 
Music is singled out for attention 
because it is one of the “three modes 
of symbolic construction which lie 


*St. John’s College, About St. John’s, February, 
1952, p. 2. 
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in the power of the human mind”’;? 
the other two modes are language and 
mathematics. The visual arts are 
not considered to have this relation 
to intellect and its intimate vehicles. 
They are said to be “concerned with 
matter” and to “have a kind of 
darkness in them,” because of which 
they belong on the “fringe of liberal 
education.” 

The conception of the nature of the 
humanities is inevitably diluted by 
this narrow view of the fine arts, of 
the liberal arts, and of the forms of 
universal and intelligible activity. 
The humanities are said to be “‘inclu- 
sive of all that the human mind has 
exercised itself upon,” and the human 
mind is said to be made up of “the 
set of related faculties, sensation, 
imagination, and intellect.”® With- 
out implication of subjectivism, there 
is heightened significance for all of 
the sciences in this perception of the 
humanistic import of knowledge and 
its agents. The St. John’s program 
may be said to have served the 
humanities by calling attention to 
humanistic characters extending be- 
yond the proper borders of the 
humanities. But human nature is 
not limited to sensation, imagination, 
and intellect, and the products of the 
fine arts bear the impress of man 
more deeply and concretely than do 
the objects of science, whether these 
be particulars or general and abstract 
structures. Because of these dis- 
tinctions, the humanities have a 
more complex tunction than that 
found in the humanistic characters 
inherent in the sciences, in liberal 
activity as construed at St. John’s, 
or even in liberal activity taken in its 


7St. John’s College, Catalog, 1951, p. 34. 
8Kieffer, op. cit., p. 51. 
*Kieffer, op. cit., p. 43. 
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most comprehensive and basic sense; 
they require their own subject-matters 
and spheres of special activity if they 
are to be adequately understood. 
The St. John’s program leaves some- 
thing to be desired in this matter. 
But it has a framework of general 
and liberal education capable of 
accommodating a complete program 
in the humanities; and this should be 
of interest to all persons concerned 
with the intersection of the humani- 
ties and general education. 

[Vol. XXIV, No. 2] 


American Investment in 
German Universities 
MARJORIE CARPENTER 
[Continued from page 76) 
knows how to live wisely; but existing 
subject-matter is to be sifted with the 
student’s needs and society’s needs in 
mind. It is a means to an end and 
must not, for the purposes of general 
education, be an end in itself. It is 
basically this shift in thinking which 
is difficult for us here in the United 
States and even more difficult for the 
German, to whom the traditional areas 

of knowledge are sacred. 

Equally at the root of the problem 
of reform of the German university is 
the fear of accepting American ideas. 
They are rejected almost instan- 
taneously without much examina- 
tion—not so much because they come 
from the “occupiers” but because of 
the feeling that anything new is all 
right for the United States but not for 
an old country; all right for a rich 
country but not for a poor country; 
all right for pecple who have youth 
and health and faith, but not for a 
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people who have become disillusioned 
and cynical about general concepts of 
right and wrong, democracy, and 
patriotism. 

As we consider the future of our 
universities in the United States, we 
might well pause and remember how 
much we owe the German universities. 
We have learned from them the value 
of patient, detailed research. We 
might well still learn from them 
respect for the man who devotes his 
life to the study of truth as he can 
find and impart it. Our childish 
presentation of the professor in liter- 
ature and films as a humorous, 
absent-minded, and ineffective person 
is more responsible than we may care 
to admit for the glorification of the 
unintelligent and the success of the 

litical demagogue. We might also 
ae from the German’s resistance to 
change that a thorough investigation 
of all that is involved in any change 
is a good preliminary step to educa- 
tional reform. 

Meanwhile, through exchange stu- 
dents and exchange professors, the 
conferences described, the financing 
of good student housing, and the 
co-operative attack upon the urgent 
problems of educating intelligent and 
responsible students, we as a people 
have invested in German universities. 
Only the future will show the extent 


of our dividends. 
[Vol. XXIV, No. 2] 


The Philosophy Curriculum in 
Catholic Colleges 


[Continued from page 89] 


Percentages for the course in gen- 
eral ethics were based on information 
from 126 out of 154 schools; for the 
course in special ethics, 98. A few 
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schools offer only one course in 
ethics. Two-hour courses predomi- 
nate in women’s colleges. Five- and 
six-hour courses often imply an addi- 
tional course for pre-medical or 
nursing students in applied moral 
problems. 

Percentages for the courses in 
history of philosophy were based on 
a sample of 97 schools. Relatively 
few schools offer less than three 
hours in the history of philosophy. 
Most of them offer two two-hour 
courses, or two or more three-hour 
courses. 

In summary, it may be observed 
that Catholic colleges and universities 
lay a great deal of stress on philos- 
ophy, most of them requiring an 
amount of philosophy equivalent to 
a second major or a strong minor. 
The requirements in philosophy are 
so drawn up that all undergraduates 
have ample opportunity to acquire a 
carefully reasoned approach to life 
and an integrated view of the various 
fields of human endeavor. The pre- 
scribed courses are slanted in the 
direction of consideration of problems 
of great importance to the student. 
These include: ethics or a philosophy 
of human conduct both in private and 
public life, psychology or the nature 
and dignity of man, the ultimate 
nature of all existing beings, sound 
reasoning, and knowledge of the 
heritage of Western thought. For 
students majoring in philosophy addi- 
tional emphasis is placed upon the 
development of skills needed for 
advanced work in the field. These 
include additional work in textual 
analysis and criticism, study of the 
basic techniques of scholarly research, 
and additional background in the 
history of philosophy. 
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Family Life Program’ 

The Family Life program at the 
University of Minnesota is a division 
of the General Studies Department 
in the College of Science, Literature, 
and the Arts. The objective of the 
program is preparation for family 
living. Like other aspects of general 
education, the courses bring together 
pertinent information from many 
special fields and integrate this accu- 
mulated knowledge around various 
aspects of marriage and home life. 

The Minnesota program developed 
naturally out of widespread student 
interest and faculty concern. The 
courses are elective without pre- 
requisite. They are open to all stu- 
dents enrolled in the University. They 
are listed in the University Bulletin 
under the following titles: Preparation 
for Marriage, Child Development 
and Adjustment, Nutrition and Food 
Management, The Home and Its 
Furnishings, and Consumer Educa- 
tion. Courses are offered at the 
junior-college level and do not provide 
a major area for specialization. 

Today the enrollment averages 
about two thousand students a year, 
ranging in age from seventeen to 
fifty years, and including men and 
women from all colleges and from 
the freshman class through the grad- 
uate level. Students from the College 
of Science, Literature, and the Arts 
predominate, and the sophomore class 
contributes the greatest number. 

Preparation for Marriage, the first 
of the University of Minnesota 
courses in Family Life, has grown 


1Reported by Dorothy T. Dyer, Chairman, 
Family Life Program, University of Minnesota, 
assisted by Gertrude Esteros, Louise MacKenzie, 
Frank Hansen, and Ray Price. The work of Ruth 
Koontz, Margaret Aldrich, and Gerhard Neubeck 
in assisting with the preparation of the summary 
of the marriage course is gratefully acknowledged. 
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from an original enrollment of 25 
women in 1945 to nine sections at 
present limited to 40 students each. 
The objective of the course is fourfold: 
to give basic facts’ and information 
concerning individual adjustment in 
pre-marital and marital situations, 
to provide group participation and 
the opportunity for discussion of all 
problems in an objective way, to 
reduce tensions in areas where mis- 
information and taboos have operated 
in the minds and attitudes of students, 
and through individual counseling 
(if desired) to help with specific 
personal problems. 

Informal lecture, discussion, and 
student panels are the methods used 
in the classroom. A few visual aids 
are helpful. A special lecture on 
pregnancy and reproduction given 
by a physician and a panel on 
interfaith marriage, representing the 
three major religious faiths, have 
come to be special features ‘of the 
course. Marriage counseling service 
through the Student Counseling 
Bureau is given by several staff 
members serving part time on the 
Bureau staff, and less formal counsel- 
ing by all of the staff. 

Objective evaluation and informal 
discussion of methods and content 
are asked of students each quarter. 
Many comments and criticisms are 
helpful to the staff as it constantly 
strives to improve techniques and to 
meet the needs of students. The 
rapid growth and popularity of the 
course indicate that students, at 
least, believe that it is helpful in 
supplying the information they need. 

The objectives of the course in 
Child Development and Adjustment 
are to provide information concerning 
the basic facts of child development; 
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to prepare the student so that skill 
in handling and observing children 
may be acquired; and to foster 
attitudes toward children which will 
allow the student to promote opti- 
mum adjustment in any child under 
his stewardship. The course deals 
with three age periods: infancy, early 
childhood, and later childhood to 
adolescence. Within these areas the 
following topics are treated in lectures 
(supplemented by motion pictures, 
charts, and the presentation in class 
of children representative of the age 
under discussion): the child’s equip- 
ment for living, acquisition of lan- 
guage, perception, judgment and 
reasoning, intelligence, imagination, 
make-believe and dream, the emo- 
tional life of the child, social skills, 
personality development, and, in 
summary, the child in the family. 
When the students are asked for 
an evaluation of the course, the modal 
response is mildly enthusiastic, indi- 
cating that the student thinks he 
got what he was looking for. On 
the basis of objective tests, the 
students do show improvement in 
attitudes toward children, but, of 
course, a complete re-education has 
not taken place. From the instruc- 
tor’s point of view, the course is 
thought to be extremely valuable for 
the later welfare not only of the 
student but also of the community. 
Enough change is effected in the 
students to allow some optimism 
about the endurance of the improve- 
ment over a period of time. 
Nutrition and Food Management 
is taught in order that students may 
learn something not only of the 
preparation of individual foods and 
of the important principles of nutri- 
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tion, but also how to select food 
wisely, plan nutritious and economical 
food and food combinations, serve 
attractive and pleasing meals, and 
work efficiently. A major objective 
is to make students aware that they 
are only beginning a study that must 
be continued after the course is 
completed, since the classwork is by 
no means complete within itself. 
Moreover, it is realized that it is 
essential that students enjoy working 
with foods. They select partners 
with similar backgrounds and levels 
of ability as revealed by a question- 
naire, and every attempt is made to 
eliminate nervousness and fear in 
laboratory work and to ensure the 
success of the food products. The 
course begins with a study of the 
complete meal and then considers 
individual foods. For example, when 
luncheons are being studied, all prob- 


lems concerning the foods included 
in these luncheons are studied at one 
time, nutrition, buying problems, 
table service, efficient work habits, 
and preparation procedures. 
Evaluation is done through objec- 
tive tests which use application ques- 


tions to a large extent. Efficiency 
of laboratory work is also evaluated. 
Scores on food products are not con- 
sidered in assigning marks, since 
students are encouraged to experi- 
ment and try new products. Stu- 
dents’ comments about the course 
usually center around the practicality 
of the work and the swiftness and 
thoroughness with which so much 
material is covered in a short time. 
The general objective of the family 
life course, The Home and _ Its 
Furnishings, is the intelligent plan- 
ning and furnishing of a home in the 
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light of family living. Certain general 
standards of beauty, comfort, and 
economy are studied, but particular 
stress is placed on the need for 
individual family application. 

The majority of the students are 
Seniors who expect to establish homes 
soon or who already have homes and 
wish to have help. Class-size has 
been limited by available space— 
about one hundred students a quarter 
can be accommodated. 

The first half of the quarter is 
devoted to the study of home plan- 
ning, and the second half to furnishing 
problems. Most of the teaching is 
done by means of slides, both in 
color and in black and white. Many 
slides are of homes in the vicinity. 
When plans are studied, each student 
finds and analyzes a floor plan in the 
light of the needs of his own or some 
other family well known to him. 
Later he shops for furnishings and 
makes out a furnishing budget for a 
limited income. Actual fabrics, rugs, 
decorative accessories, and tableware 
are brought to class for demonstration 
purposes. 

The course in Consumer Education 
is designed to introduce the indi- 
vidual to some of his problems as a 
consumer with a view toward improv- 
ing his buying habits. Specifically, 
the course is concerned with four 
broad areas: making intelligent choices 
among the categories of goods and 
services, wise buying of goods, the 
broad social and economic. respon- 
sibilities of the consumer, and the 
care of consumer goods. 

The topics studied by the class 
are based upon the interest and needs 
of the students. A check list of 
possible topics is submitted to the 
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group at the first meeting and a few 
days are devoted to a careful con- 
sideration of them before they are 
rated by the students. The list of 
topics includes: economic position 
of the consumer, the consumer as a 
choice maker, improvement of con- 
sumer choices, buying techniques, aids 
and protection in buying, budgeting 
and income management, insurance, 
investments, credit, buying food, buy- 
ing cosmetics, buying a house, buying 
clothing, health and medical serv- 
ices, and household equipment and 
furnishings. 

A variety of instructional methods 
and learning activities are used. Each 
student has an opportunity to work 
as a member of a committee that 
studies and reports on various prob- 
lems. Numerous visual aids are 
employed. A number of outside 
specialists are brought in to present 
certain topics. 

A critical evaluation of the course 
is presented by each member of the 
class at the end of the quarter. The 
evaluation includes a consideration 
of teaching procedures, content, and 
reference materials. 

As plans develop to meet the needs 
of a greater number of students at the 
college level, there seem to be several 
possible trends: 


Research projects now under way will 
provide the basis upon which to 
evaluate and plan future programs and 
curriculums. 

The content of the courses and the 
emphases at the college level will 
change as this type of education 
reaches down into the _ high-school 
curriculum and the public acquires 
a wider background in the field. 

Greater use of the techniques of student 
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participation and group projects is 
desirable in order that practice and 
insight into co-operative planning and 
working out of problems will be an 
experience for all of those enrolled in 
the course. 


A New Library Periodical 


In spite of a plethora of publica- 
tions in the field of librarianship, the 
University of Illinois Library School 
has courageously planned the con- 
ception and successful delivery of 
Library Trends with Volume One, 
Number 1, dated July, 1952. The 
managing editor is Harold Lancour, 
associate director of the University 
of Illinois Library School, who is ably 
assisted by a publication board com- 
posed of Messrs. Downs, Dunlap, 
Reece, Trotier, and Yenawine, all 
members of the Illinois faculty. 

Library Trends is attractive in 
format and readable typographically. 
The first issue consists of 165 pages. 
Publication dates are July, October, 
January, and April, and the sub- 
scription rate is $5 annually. 

Robert B. Downs is issue editor of 
the first number. Apparently subse- 
quent numbers will be under the 
supervision of varying editors. The 
first number, entitled “Current Trends 
in College and University Libraries,” 
in addition to the introduction by 
Mr. Downs, includes 12 papers con- 
tributed by well-known college and 
university librarians. In pointing out 
the purpose or primary aim of the 
new journal, Mr. Downs states in his 
introduction that the 

. media for reporting original research 
and current developments are probably 
adequate. In no existing organ, how- 
ever, has one been able to secure a well- 
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rounded view of the state of progress of 
any particular area of librarianship. No 
source has brought together widely 
scattered fragments into a coherent and 
connected whole. It was agreed, accord- 
ingly, that this sort of integration should 
be the primary aim of Library Trends. 


Thus the first issue attempts to 
indicate the status of college and uni- 
versity librarianship at mid-century. 
The original articles are followed in 
each case by extensive and pertinent 
references to the literature of librarian- 
ship on the same subject as that of 
the paper. Contributors to this first 
issue are Ralph E. Ellsworth, Arthur 
M. McAnally, Raynard C. Swank, 
Leslie W. Dunlap, Robert Vosper, 
Wyllis E. Wright, Donald Coney, 
Lawrence S. Thompson, Stephen A. 
McCarthy, Robert W. Orr, Ernest J. 
Reece, and Edwin E. Williams. 

The new journal has begun on a 
very high note of excellence. The 
test of its continuing value will come 
during the following months and 
years, as the contents of one issue 
after another have to be carefully 
garnered by the editors. It is to 
be hoped that Number 4 each year 
will contain an adequate index, and, 
further, that Library Literature and 
other indexing services will gather the 
contents of this important new jour- 
nal into the bibliographic stream for 
easy access and availability. 

Since later issues will be devoted to 
the problems of public libraries and 
other areas of librarianship, members 
of the profession in general, as well as 
libraries, will want to have regular 
access to what promises to be the 
most important and scholarly new 
periodical in the library world. 

Lewis C. BrRanscomB 
Ohio State University 


In the Lay Magazines 


“The Trustees of the Privately Endowed 
Universities,” by Wilmarth S. Lewis, 
American Scholar, Winter, 1952-53. 
In this article, first presented as the 

Phi Beta Kappa oration at Harvard in 

1952, Mr. Lewis sets forth opinions of the 

functions of trustees which are held by 

four important and interested groups: 
the president and his administrative 
staff, the faculty, the graduates, and the 
trustees themselves. These range all 
the way from the statement of a dis- 
tinguished university head that “the 

proper work of the board is to choose a 

president” and leave the internal affairs 

of the institution to him and his faculty, 
and the skepticism of the average scholar 
concerning the trustee’s competence to 

“pass upon his professional merits,” to 

the modest self-opinion of the board 

members, who are proud of the honor 
bestowed on them but often somewhat 
bewildered as to what is expected of them. 

Apart from their legitimate duties of 
electing a president, keeping a watchful 
eye on university investments, advising 
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on technical matters within their province, 
passing on proposed university legislation, 
and “bridging the gulf of ignorance that 
divides the professionals (the scholars) 
and the laity (the graduates and friends 
of the institution whose continuing gifts 
are necessary to its welfare),” trustees 
are sometimes conveniently used by the 
diplomatic president who invokes their 
authority to discourage faculty petitioners 
whom “he does not wish to refuse in his 
own person.” 

Mr. Lewis, himself a trustee of the 
Institute for Advanced Study and several 
schools and libraries, gives five rules of 
American academic societies which he 
believes the trustee of the privately 
endowed university will find particularly 
helpful in delimiting his functions: 


Rule One is that the scholar is a citizen of the 
Republic with the same rights as other 
citizens. 

Rule Two is that the trustee must not think of 
the scholar as an employee. 

Rule Three is that once a scholar is wrapped 
about in the magic mantle of “tenure,” he 

is invulnerable to attack unless it is proved 


Higher Education in an organizational sense is both a 
philosophical concept and a business enterprise—survival 


requires that both Education and Business be com- 
patible, contagious, and continuingly competent. 


Georce Fox Mort, Managing Partner 


(A.B., A.M., Stanford; Ph.D., University of Minnesota) 


MOTT OF WASHINGTON 


AND ASSOCIATES 


Take a moment to consider your most troublesome problem—the 
phase of your program which is the most unsatisfactory. 

Dwell for another moment on your pet project for the future—some 
plan for expansion or revitalization or reorganization of the institution 


which you devotedly serve. 


We straighten out tangled threads, create new accomplishment 
patterns, and help to make intelligent dreams come true. 


DUPONT CIRCLE BLDG., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL SPECIALISTS * MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS ® FINANCIAL COUNSELORS 
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that he is immoral, incompetent or a 
traitor. 

Rule Four is that the scholars recommend the 
appointment of new colleagues to the 
president; if he approves them, the trustees 
should appoint the candidates unless they 
have proof that the candidates are immoral, 
incompetent or working for the overthrow 
of our government. 

Rule Five is that the scholars teach what they 
please in their own way, but that they 
should not use their classrooms to indoctri- 
nate students with pet “ism’s,” their own 
or those of the trustee. 


“A Plea for Heretics,” by Alexander 
Macbeath, The Nation, January 3, 


1953. 
This is a shortened version of an address 


Biven by Mr. Macbeath, professor of 


ic and metaphysics at the — 
University, Belfast, before the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

Freedom of thought and expression 
are menaced today, Mr. Macbeath 
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believes, by tendencies in our society 
which “may engulf the spirit of free 
inquiry in such disaster that mankind 
may need another thousand years to 
rescue it.” The nonconformist is dis- 
turbed by the trend “toward authori- 
tarianism, the revolt against reason, 
the distrust of the intelligence,” and he 
spreads his disturbance to others. Those 
who value complacency more than free- 
dom look on him as an agitator, and 
react with indignation to his criticism. 


Yet . . . the dissenter . . . should be not 
only tolerated but encouraged. Toleration 
should not be regarded as indulgence of error 
but as a method of arriving at truth and a 
safeguard against mistakes. 


To be sure, not all heretics are “men of 
insight and vision.”” But the ninety-nine 
of them who are merely stupid or obstruc- 
tionist must be tolerated “for the sake 
of the hundredth.” The counter choice to 
bearing with the heretic is 


to silence or suppress him. He can be 


Subscribe to— 
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suppressed by putting him in a den of lions 
or a concentration camp or a gas chamber, 
but that may not destroy his ideas. The 
only effective way of dealing with him is . . . 
to answer not silence him. And if we cannot 
answer him because there is no answer to 
give, then we must accept his criticism even 
if it hurts. . .. Those who are intolerant 
of criticism seem to forget that the men who 
first promulgated the ideas to which they 
demand conformity today were once inno- 
vators, critics, heretics, and that today’s 
nonconformists may be their real followers, 
while those who turn their doctrines into 
dogmas and seek to impose them by totali- 
tarian methods betray their spirit. 


The rédle of the heretic, then, is to 
compel us to subject our beliefs and 
ideals to constant scrutiny. “His attitude 
is the attitude of science, whose con- 
clusions are always on trial. And this is 
the only sure safeguard against error and 
degeneration.” 


“The Revolution in Books,” by David 
Dempsey, The Atlantic, January, 1953. 
Last year 275 million copies of paper- 

backs were sold to purchasers that 

included a “hard core of ten million 

‘regular’ buyers who constitute a new 

public for books.” About seven of 

twenty reprint houses account for approx- 
imately 85 per cent of the business. 

Their output is a mixture of “serious 

literature and trash, self-help and pseudo 

science,” ranging from Shakespeare to 

Mickey Spillane, from Freud to Dale 

Carnegie. 

Mr. Dempsey, one of the editors of the 
New York Times Book Review, dis- 
cusses the significance of the phenomenal 
development of paperbacks to the writer, 
the publisher, the bookseller, and the 
reading public. “The success of the 
reprints,” he writes, “is a logical expres- 
sion of our times. These books are small 
and adapted to the marsupial habits of a 
nation that does much dis reading on 
the jump.” They are readily available, 
for about the price of a package of 
cigarettes, in chain groceries, variety 
stores, and railroad terminals. 


American College Bureau 


28 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Hlinois 


A Bureau of Placement which 
limits its work to the univer- 
sity and college field. It is 
affiliated with the Fisk Teach- 
ers Agency, whose work covers 
all the educational fields. Both 
organizations assist in the ap- 
pointment of administrators as 
well as of teachers. 


Our Service is Nation-Wide 


The kinds of writing in demand give 
a clue as to whether this wide diffusion 
of books is evidence of the spread of 
culture. Nonfiction comprised 4 per cent 
of the 1952 output, mysteries and westerns 
37 per cent, “love” novels and historicals 
4 per cent, puzzle books, sports, and so 
on, 4 per cent, and straight novels—the 
biggest single category—s$1 per cent. 

he growth of the reprint trade has 
augmented the income of authors and 
odilidaete but lowered their standards 
to conform to the market, emphasized 
the failure of trade publishing and the 
bookstores, and made it evident that 
the paperback book needs to aap 
a creative counterpart to match its skill 
in selling.” 

The reprints are not an entirely 
unmixed evil. At least, “they have 
taken the classics away from the pro- 
tective custody of the pedants,” and put 
them within the reach of a vast new 

ublic, untutored in its tastes but thrown 
o reason of its very ignorance into . 
random contact with good literature. 


As for the horrendous Spillane—perhaps 
he is the price we must pay, in a democratic 
culture, for being able to buy 4 Passage to 
India for 25 cents. 
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Announcing the new and rewritten 34th edition of the 


HANDBOOK or PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


c. 1120 pp., red silk cloth, $8.00 


Porter Sargent and Staff proudly 
announce March publication of the newly 
compiled and reset 34th edition of the 
Handbook of Private Schools. 


For more than a third of a century the 
Handbook has been the standard refer- 
ence volume on private education in the 
United States. Whenever teachers, ad- 
ministrators, students, parents look for 
information about independent schools, 
they first turn to the Handbook, which is 
found on library shelves and office desks 
throughout the country. No other volume 
contains so much information on the field, 
and in such readily usable form. 


Now, for the first time in more than a 
decade, a new format has been used to 
reveal the many offerings of each of the 
hundreds of private schools described. 
And the descriptions of the schools have 
been carefully edited and rewritten. 


In addition to the address of the 
school, the name and degrees of the head 
administrator, the enrollment, tuition, 
and history, the following mew data have 
been included for academic schools: 


Different curricula and unusual courses; 
enrollment breakdown according to sex; 
indication of full-time and part-time 
faculty; number of administrative staff; 
scholarship opportunities; work and self- 
help programs; value of plant; amount 
of endowment; dormitory and classroom 
facilities; number of volumes in library; 
laboratories and studios; athletic and 
other extra-curricular facilities. 

Also included is information about 
number of students graduating in last 
five years, those entering college, and 
the top six colleges entered from each 
school. 


Completely indexed, the Handbook gives detailed data about hundreds of college 


preparatory schools; kindergartens and nursery schools; junior colleges; schools of 
vocational and professional training; schools for the deaf, the blind, the retarded, the 


emotionally disturbed, etc., etc. 


More than 2250 different schools. 


SARGENT GUIDE TO 
SUMMER CAMPS 
$1.10 

Descriptive lists of 400 
leading Private Summer 
Camps from coast to coast. 
Gives features, enrollment, 
tuition, name and summer 
and winter address of 
director. 


SARGENT GUIDE TO 
PRIVATE JUNIOR COL- 
LEGES AND SPECIAL- 
IZED SCHOOLS 
paper, $1.10; cloth, $2.20 

More than 800 junior colleges 
and schools of professional 
training described in detail. 
Ready reference for vocational 
guidance personnel. 


EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTIONS 


the separately published 
introduction to the 33rd 
Handbook, cloth, $2.00; 
paper, $1.00. Contains a 
sketch of Porter E. Sargent 
by Arthur B. Moehlman, 
as well as comments on the 
present education scene. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street 


Boston 8, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM IN AN AGE OF ANXIETY 


Edited by H. Gordon Hullfish, Professor of Education, Ohio State University 


Some of the leading educators of America here make a significant plea for 
freedom of expression and free inquiry, and examine some of the most serious 
encroachments now being made upon the freedoms of our educational system. 
Special attention is given to the present status of civil liberties, to existing 
threats, to the nature and effects of anxiety, to community -school relation- 
ships, to secular achievements and religious influences, as well as to the broad 
question of assuring educational freedom in a society with diverse beliefs and 
outlooks. Twelfth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. $3.00 


HIGHER EDUCATION IS SERIOUS BUSINESS 


A Study of University Business Management in Relation to Higher Education 


by Harry L. Wells, Vice-President and Business Manager, Northwestern 
University 


This long-needed volume dealing with the business and management side of 
university affairs will be welcomed by all administrators in universities both 
large and small, public and private. Here a successful administrator discusses 
a variety of ty pical problems in this area—such matters as the role of trustees, 
faculty personnel policies and perpetuity investments, the investment port- 
folio, the economical use of plant resources, methods of budgetary operation 
and control. $3.50 


New and Important 


EDUCATION AND THE NATURE OF MAN 


by Earl C. Kelley and Marie I. Rasey, both Professors of Education, Wayne 
University. ‘A truly astonishing book. The measuring rods for what is 
constructive or obstructive in rearing children are not derived from any 
abstract schools, but from all that is scientifically known today about human 
nature.”’—Karen Horney. $3.00 


AMERICAN EDUCATION AND RELIGION 
The Problem of Religion in the Public Schools 


Edited by F. Ernest Johnson. A dispassionate analysis of the complex 
issues involved in the heated controversy over religious instruction in the 
schools. $2.00 


At your bookstore or from 


49 East33dst & BROTHERS vor 16. 
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